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The  SILENT  HIGHWAY 


A  Neu  Story  of  the  McAU  Mission 


By  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

FvOy  Ill«strate<i  from  Pkotogftpks 


[OITGH  rerj  simple,  the  story  is  full 
of  »  profoundly  human  m  well  as  re¬ 
ligions  interest.  It  deserves  a  place 
wter  Sunday-school  library,  tlnnigh 
idea  for  and  deserving  a  wider  nae. 


A  (Auurming  narrative  of  gospri  work 
among  the  peasants  and  arttsans  of  France. 
Not  sinoe  ^netoUo  day*  has  juet  such  a 
work  been  d<me.  It  is  long  sinoe  we 
have  read  any  woric  so  exalting  the  Bible 
as  “the  poww  of  Qod  onto  salvation." 
As  the  incidents  are  all  from  real  life,  it 
mis^  be  well  tat  those  who  insist  that 
*‘t&re  is  no  drunkenness  in  France"  to 
read  what  <me  sees  who  goes  freely  among 
the  working  people.  Ae  littie  book  Is 
valuable  for  tM  family  taUe  and  invalu¬ 
able  for  the  Sunday  aoho(d  library.— Tbs 
Interior. 


nie  tmtiux  has  a  faoQe  pen  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  elements  entering  into  good 
st^-teUing.  These,  coupled  with  a  mar¬ 
velously  interesting  theme,  make  a  story 
vdiioh  holds  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
close.— Ike  Pretbj/terian. 


It  is  a  work  love  and  <diatity,  in  briialf 
of  toe  MoAn  Mission  in  France,  and  is  a 
beaotifnl  way  of  doing  good.  The  story  is 
a  pleasant  oim  and  is  made  the  means  of 
bnnging  out  the  useful  work  of  the  boat 
^  whi^  the  MoAU  kOssion  aurias  a  pore 
Craqpel  on  the  rivers  and  canals  of  Fnmoe. 
Every  reader  of  the  book  will  help  on  the 
excellent  work  of  the  MoAU  Mission.— Ike 


An  interesting  story  charmingly  t<dd. 
.  .  We  hope  this  book  wiU  be  widely 
read  and  that  many  may  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  send  a  donation  to  the  Amer- 
ioan  McAU  Association,  1017  Chestnut 
stoeet,  Philadelphia. — Beviea  of  MieeUme. 


Delightful  piotures  at.  ohUd-Ufe,  the 
work  at  the  mwonarv  boat,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  at  some  typioal  oonversiinis — these 
latter  aU  true  to  the  facts  in  eaoh  instance 
— and  descriptions  invtdving  the  diffionlty 
and  perplexity  attending  tlm  work,  h^p  to 
keep  op  the  reader’s  interest  in  toe  bo(dc 
from  (^lening  to  finish.- Westsm  Chrietian 
Advocate. 


Mrs.  Louise  Bei^mnr  Houghton,  ot  the 
Bvangriist^  New  York,  has  irntten  most 
attractive  of  the  McAU  Mission  in  Paris. 
She  has  recently  published  a  charming 
bock  in  story  form.  The  SUent  Highway, 
which  gim  an  account  ot  the  work  done 
cm  the  missioh  boats  used  on  the  rivers 
of  France. — Central  Preebjfterian,  Bich- 
mond,  Ya. 


The  fairness  with  which  the  Roman  Oa- 
thoUo  situation  In  rural  France  Is  stated 
adds  great  value  to  this  unpretending  work. 
Indeed,  a  more  pleasfng  book  for  a  varied 
efirede  of  readers  it  wul  be  hard  to  find. 
~-Tke  Chrietit  *  Advocate. 


We  have  never  seen  the  plan  of  salvation 
mote  simply  and  tellingly  presented  than 
it  is  here,  sometimes  toTittle  ohildraii  and 
again  to  edder  psoida — Chrietian  Obeerver. 


NOW  READY^PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR 

The  EVANGEUST  PUBLISHING  CO 

15^  Aetne,  New  Y<Mk 
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T.  &  T.  GLARE’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Sole  Agents  for  America 


ISSUES 


St  Paul  and  the  Soman  Law 

And  Other  Studies  on  the  Origin  of  the  Form  of  Doc-  I  By  Prof,  Gustav  Dai.man,  University  of  Leipzig, 
trine.  By  W.E.  Ball,  LL.D,  London.  12mo,$1.50neL  I  Nearly  ready. 

Demonic  Poasession  in  the  Mew  Testament 

Its  Relations,  Historical,  Medical  and  Theological.  By  Wm.  Menzies  Alexander,  M.A.,  M.D.  8vo,  $1.50  net. 

NE\7  VOLUMES  IN  THE  “BIBLE  CLASS  PRIMERS" 


The  Words  of  Jesus 


Babylonia  and  Assyria 

A  Sketch  of  their  History.  By  R.  G.  Muribon,  M.A. 
Ulus.  20  cents  net. 

A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition 

The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience 

By  Rev.  Davu)  Forrest,  M.A.,  D.D.  f^o,  |2.00  net. 


The  Historical  New  Testament 
By  Rev.  James  Moffatt.  Thick  8vo.  V26  pages. 
$4.50  net. 

“The  most  important  book  on  tlie  credentials  of 
Christianity  that  has  appeared  in  tills  country  for  a  long 
while.  It  is,  to  begin  with,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
learning,  labor  and  ability.  Mr.  Moffatt  has  studied  the 
New  Testament,  and  all  the  recent  literature  upon  it, 
with  a  thoroughness  and  sincerity  that  are  beyond 
praise,  and  for  the  general  student  almost  beyond 
belief.”- TAe  BHtish  Weekly. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and 
Reconciliation 

By  Albrecht  Ritbcbl.  The  Positive  Development  of 
the  Doctrine.  English  translation  edited  by  H.  R. 
Mackintosh  and  A.  B.  Macaulay.  H  vo,  $4.00  net. 
“Hlsgreatest  work.”— TAe  Outlook 
“The  master's  chief  work.”— /yssAyfeWan  and  Re¬ 
formed  Review. 

The  Relation  of  the  Apostolic  Teaching  to  the 
Teaching  of  Christ 

By  Robert  J.  Drummond,  D.D.  (Kerr  lectures  for 
1900  )  8vo,  $8.50  net. 

The  Christian  Salvation 

liectiircs  on  the  Work  of  Christ,  Its  Amiropriation  and 
Its  Issues.  By  James  8.  Candlisb,  D.D.  8vo,  $2.25 
net. 

Contains  discussions  of  Christ  as  Propliet.  King  and 
Priest,  The  New  Testament  Teaching  on  llie  Atone, 
ment.  Systematic  Construction  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  Intercession,  The  New  Life,  The  Sacra¬ 
ments,  Eschatology,  etc. 

Bible  Studies 

By  Dr.  G.  A.  Deissmann.  Contributions,  Chiefly  from 
Papyri  and  Inscriptions,  to  the  Bistoiy  of  the  Lan¬ 
guage.  the  Literature  and  the  Religion  of  Hellenistic 
Judaism  and  Primitive  Christianity.  8vo,  $8.00  net. 

The  Ritschlian  Theology 
Critical  and  Constructive;  An  Exposition  and  an  Esti¬ 
mate.  By  Alfred  E.  Garvie.  8vo,  |8.00nsf. 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  painstaking,  generous  and 
impartial.  .  .  .  Ritschlian  literature  is  iK-rmanently 
enriched  by  its  publication.”— Prof.  James  Orr. 


Outlines  of  Protestant  Missions 
By  Itev.  J.  Robsun.  D.D.  A  new  edition,  reviseti.  20 
cents  net. 

New  Volume  in  ’‘Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes” 


The  Pastoral  Epistles 

By  Rev.  J.  P.  Lilley,  M.A.  lOmo,  75  cents  net. 


Schultz's  Old  Testament  Theology 

Old  Testament  Theology.  The  Religion  of  Revelation 
in  its  Pre-Christian  Stage  of  Development.  By  Prof. 
Hermann  Schultz,  D.D.  Authorizetl  translation  by 
Prof.  J.  A.  Paterson,  D.D.  2  vol.,  8vo,  2d  edition, 
$6.00  met. 

The  (lest  and  most  helpful  work  on  the  Biblical  the¬ 
ology  of  the  Old  Testament. 

la  Christ  Infallible  and  the  Bible  True  ? 

By  Rev.  Hugh  McIntosh,  M.A.  Poet  8vo,  $8.00  net. 

A  defence  of  the  Bible  as  divinely  authorized  against 
the  attacks  of  Rationalism  and  Skepticism. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality 

By  Stewart  D.  F.  Salmond,  M.  A.,  D.  D.  Fourth 
Edition.  8vo,  $8.00  net. 

The  Theology  of  Modern  Literature 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Law  Wilson,  M.A.,  D.D.  8vo,  $2.25nef. 

The  introduction  passes  in  review  most  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  authors  of  the  dav,  more  especially  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Action,  indicating  and  commenting  on  their 
ethical  and  religious  bearings,  inciudi^  Sienkiewicz, 
Zola,  Hall  Caine,  Marie  Corelli.  Marion  Crawford,  etc. 

Truth  and  Reality 

With  Special  Reference  to  Religion.  A  Plea  for  the 
Unity  of  Life  in  all  its  Mani^tations.  By  John 
Smyth,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  With  introduction  by  Prof. 
Flint.  12mo,  $1  50  nef. 

Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library 

140  Volumes.  Octavo,  cloth.  Price,  .25  per  vol.,  net. 


Editor  of  The  Biblical  World  (continuing  the  “Old 
and  the  New  Testament  Student  ”).  writes:  “The  For¬ 
eign  Theolwical  Library,  published  by  Messrs.  T.  A  T. 
Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  has  exercised  a  great  influence 
upon  the  Biblical  studies  in  this  country  and  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  has  introduced  to  students  of  the  Scriptures 
some  of  the  best  woik  of  German  theologians  and 
critics.”  • 

Detailed  LUt  sent  on  Application. 


New  Catalogue  gf  T,  d  T,  Ctark'e  Booke  sent  Fiet  by  Post  upon  apfdi- 
cation.  These  books  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  supjdied  by 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  153,  ISS  and  157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Dodd.  Mead  6  Company 

Announce  for  publication  this  Spring : — 

NONE  BUT  THE  BRAVE— 

A  thoroughly  American  novel  of  unusual  interest  and  sustained  power 
by  Hamblen  Sears.  $1.50. 


FLOWER  AND 
THORN 

A  pretty  little  story  of 
present-day  English  life  by 
Beatrice  Whitby. 


THE  YELLOW 
FIEND 

A  new  novel  by  the  ever- 
popularMrs.  Alexander. 
Well  worth  reading. 


LORD  ALINGHAM, 
BANKRUPT 

A  clever  story  by  Marie 
Manning,  located  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  the  Far  West. 


A  New  Novel  by  Mrs.  Dudeney 

entitled  “Spindle  and  Plough.’’  A  story  in  her  best  manner.  $1.50. 


THE  SPORT  OF 
THE  GODS 

By  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar.  A  story  with 
an  unusual  theme. 


AT  THE  BACK 
OF  BEYOND 

Charming  delineations  of 
Irish  life  and  manners  by 
Jane  Barlow. 


MICHAEL  ROSS, 
MINISTER 

By  Annie  E.  Holds- 
WORTH.  Portrays  the 
struggles  of  a  good  man 
against  temptation. 

-  $1.50. 


A  New  Book  by  Hamilton  W,  Mabie 

entitled  “Work  and  Days.’’  Comprising  some  of  his  essays  on  current 

topics.  Nei  $1.00. 


FASHIONS  IN 
LITERATURE 

And  other  Essays  and 
Addresses  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner. 

AV/,  $1.20. 


LONDON 

As  described  by  great 
writers  and  travellers. 
Edited  by  Esther  Sin¬ 
gleton.  Fully  illustrated. 

Nef,  $1.40. 


THE  BURIED 
TEMPLE 

And  Other  Essays  by 
Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
the  ’‘Belgian  Shakes¬ 
peare.  ” 

Net,  $1.40. 


The  Autobiography  of  Sir  Walter  Besant 

A  volume  of  present  and  permanent 
interest  and  value.  $2.40. 


DODD,  MEAD  6  COMPANY 


Publishers 


372  Fifth  Avenue, 


New  Yo*k 


IF  ALL.  PRESBYTERIAN  BOOK  BUYERS 

knew  whst  many  of  them  know,  that  there  is  ONK  PI4ACK  where  they  can  bny  AIX 
THEIR  bonks  conveniently  and  cheaply,  where  they  can  secnre  sperlal  assistance  in 
tindlns  obscure  books  or  books  011  special  snbjects,  and  where  their  wants  a  ill  have  careful 
attention,  because  they  are  Presbyterians,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  both  to  them  and 
to  us.  There  is  such  a  place  and  it  Is  the 

NEW  YORK  DEPOSITORY 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 


THROUGH 


THE  EVANGELIST 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Publishers  we  offer  to  our  Subscribers  the  following 


latest  Books  at  special  prices,  postpaid 

Publish*  Our 
•  ers’Prlce  Price 

The  Boling  Passion,  Henry  van 

Dyke . |1.50  |1.20 

The  Cavalier,  G.  W.  Gable .  1.50  1.20 

The  Han  from  Glengarry,  Ralph 

Connor .  1.50  1.20 

Black  Kimk,  Ralph  Connor .  1.25  1.00 

8kj  Pilot,  ^LPH  Connor .  1.25  1.00 

Amos  Jndd,  John  A.  Mitchell..  1.50  1.20 
Tapa  Bonchard,  Molly  Elliot 

Seawell . 1.25  1.00 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Theodore 

Roosevelt . 2.00  1.60 

Hans  Brinker,  New  Amsterdam 

Edition,  Mary  Mapes  Dodoe.  .  1.50  1.20 
The  Baking  of  Jane,  Sarah  Barn¬ 
well  Elliott .  1.50  1.20 

Winsome  Womanhood,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Sanostbr .  1.25  1.00 

The  Bight  of  Way.  Gilbert  Parker  1. 50  1. 20 
The  Portion  of  Labor.  Mary  E.  Wil¬ 
kins .  1.60  1.20 

Babs  the  Impossible,  Sarah  Grand  1.50  1.20 

Beborah,  James  M.  Ludlow .  1  50  1.20 

Clrenmsunce.Dr.S.  Weir  Mitchell  1.50  1.20 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre,  Bertha 

Runklb .  1.50  1.20 

Hktresa  Joy, .  1.50  1.20 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  by 

Ernest  Seton-Thoupson . 1.50  1.20 


Publish- 

ers’Prloe 

Hrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch, 

by  Alice  C.  Heoan . . .  1.00 

David Harnm, E.  N.  Westcott....  1.60 
A  bailor’s  Log,  Robley  D.  Evans.  2.00 

Eternal  City.  Hall  Caine .  1.50 

Kate  Bonnett,  Frank  R  Stockton.  1.60 

Kim,  Rudyard  Kiplino .  1.50 

The  Octopns,  Frank  Norris . 1.60 

The  Gentieman  from  Indiana, 

Booth  Tarkinoton . 1.60 

The  Master  Christian,  Marie  Oo- 

BELLI .  1.60 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike,  John 

Ubie  Lloyd .  1.60 

Besnrrection,  Count  Tolstoi .  1.60 

Janice  Meredith,  Paul  Leiobster 

Ford .  1.50 

To  Have  and  to  Hold,  Mary  Johns¬ 
ton .  1.60 

Andrey,  (Just  l^blished)  Mary 

Johnston .  1.50 

The  End  of  an  Era,  John  S.  Wise.  .  2.00 
The  Tory  Lover,  Sarah  Obnb 

Jewett .  1.60 

If  1  Were  King,  Justin  Huntley 

McCarthy .  1.50 

In  the  Fog,  Richard  Hardino 
Davis .  1.60 


Complete  Sets  of  SHAKESPEARE, DICKENS,  SCOTT, THACKERAT,8TEyEN80N.KIPLING,ete. 


HYMN  BOOKS  supplied  for  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools,  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  prices  and  write  for  samples. 


Lowest  Estimates  also  fnrnished  for  Snnday  School  and  Reading-Room  Libraries. 


^  FOR  BOOKS  NOT  ON  THIS  LIST  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 
Address  “BOOK  DEPARTMENT,”  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Oat  ot  the  most  complete  set  of  Biblical  pictures  pab- 
llshed  we  bare  chosen  with  great  care  a  list  of  thvty- 
one  subjects  as  being  particularly  adimted  for  Ea^r- 
tide.  They  represent  the  finest  conceptions  of  the  Oreat 
Masters,  and  are  beautifully  reproduced  on  cards  6x8 
Inches  In  size.  The  price  is  ONE  CENT  BACH, 
postpaid. 

MOUNTED  PICTURBS 

On  account  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  mounted 
pictures  at  Christmas  time,  we  desire  to  call  your 
special  attention  to 

WILDE’S  BIBLE  PICTURES 

as  an  Inexpensive  yet  beautiful  remembrance  for  sn- 
perlntendents  and  teachers  to  give  to  their  scholars. 
We  are  prepared  to  mount  these  pictures  on  a  heavy 
gray  mat  7  X  9  inches  In  size,  at  a  cost,  including  the 
picture,  of  four  cents  each.  In  lots  of  twenty-five  or 
more,  three  cents  each.  Postage  on  these  Mounted 
Pictures  is  extra,  at  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  each. 
In  order  to  insure  delivery  of  these  Mounted  Pictures 
before  Easter,  kindly  order  as  early  as  possible.  Send 
tu  31c.  for  the  ut,  or  tl.09  if  you  Irish  them  mounted. 
No  orders  for  less  than  ten  copies  received. 

VP.  A.  WILDE  CO.,  Boston  and  Chicago. 


DR.  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL'S  NEW  BOOK 

Zbe  Cburcb’8  ©nc  jfounbation 

Christ  and  Recent  Criticism 

By  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A..  LL.D..  Editor  of  “  The  Expositor's  Bible  ”  One  vol.,  crowm  octavo  cloth,  ll.K. 

CoNTBHTd.— I.  CbrUt  and  the  Newer  Criticism.  11.  The  Moqm  of  Access  to  Christ.  III.  The  Historical  Chrw, 
Preliminary  Assumptions.  IV.  The  Historical  Christ;  Ecce  Homo:  Ecce  Dens.  V*Tlw  Sinlessness  of  Jesn^  yl^TjW 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  Dead,  VII.  Christ's  Triumphant  Captives.  \  III.  The  Argument  from  the  Aureole . 
IX.  The  Christ  of  Oream.  X.  “Keep.” 

The  New  York  Observer  »am:  "The  Author  has  full  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  that  conimand  of 
iMigfuage  combined  with  the  ‘  art  of  putting  things*  which  sccare  and  hold  the  attt^ntlon.  A  booK  IIko 
this,  which  can  and  will  be  read  by  thousands.  Is  more  effective  lii  Its  answer  to  unbelief  or  erroneous 
belief,  than  any  number  of  learned  treatises  or  denunciatory  htraagues.’' 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  DOGMA  |  nd  rnmny  nr  IpnCTni  IP  fiPTliyiKM 

A  comprehensive  treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Prof.  ,  L  LUIMUli  Ul  HIUOlULIu  Ul  llliMOlil 

Jambs  Orb,  D.D..  Author  of  “  Neglected  Factors  in  the  r.  t»  t  ri 

Study  of  the  Early  Progress  of  Christianity.”  Crown  j  All(l  OtllPf  SerillOUS.  By  Rev.  J.  U 
Svo,  cloth,  $1.75.  JowETT,  M.A.*  Crown  octavo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

ITx  Outlook  say.;  “  In  the  wide  survey  here  taken  of  Chiis-  „ 

tlan  thought  through  all  its  centuries,  the  Infiaence  of  the  ‘‘  His  handling  of  Scripture  is  masterly.  Nothing  can  be 
modem  spirit  upon  a  ripe  and  strongly  conservative  scholar  happier  than  his  comparison  and  Juxtaposition  of  pass^es 

Is  clearly  apparent  ”  apparently  remote  from  each  other,  but  which  placed  to. 

r  ..  tl  j  r  /-  c  -.L-  D  ii’  .  gether,  shed  a  combined  ray  of  beautiful  new  light.’ 

Fourth  Thousand  of  George  Adam  Smith  s  ' Brilliant  —chrietian  fTorid. 

and  Suggestive  Book.  ‘'Oneof  the  noblest  contributions  to  homiletic  literature 

Modern  Criticism  and  the  •  reaching  of  the  Old  we  have  seen  In  many  a  day.”— Intrrior. 

Testament.  By  OEOBez  Adam  Smith,  D.D.  One  i  „  _ 

volnme,  crown  octavo,  cloth,  $1.50.  '  Sold  by  a  Bookeellereor  sent  postpaid  by  the  Published 


A.  C.  ARMSTflONG  &  S0N.3  ’and»5  West  18*^  St.,  near  5*^Ave.,’New  York 


I  25**>  Thousand  ' 


ILLUSTRATED.  CLOTH.  $1.50 


A  Thrilling  Tale  of  a  Thrilling  Time 

DEBORAH 

By  JAMES  M.  LUDLOW 


“The  author  has  the  wealth 
and  vigor  of  the  oriental  imagi¬ 
nation.  Characters  are  in  this 
book  with  fibre  like  some  of 
Shakespeare’s  best.  The  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Deborah  is  as  daring  as 
that  of  Macbeth.” — Book  News. 
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New  Mcth-  The  recent  Governor,  Sir 
ods  in  New  William  MacGregor,  act- 
Guinca  ing  in  harmony  with  the 

consistent  and  conservative  counsel  of  the 
missionaries,  has  divided  British  New 
Guinea  into  quarters,  and  given  to  each 
of  the  four  religious  societies  a  fourth  in 
which  to  ply  their  operations  without  in¬ 
terfering  or  overlapping  any  other  of  the 
strong  civilizing  agencies  with  a  religious 
foundation.  The  Anglican  Mission  has 
the  North  Coast  from  near  East  Cape  to 
the  German  boundary.  The  present  staff 
includes  a  Bishop  and  three  clergy,  12 
laywomen,  and  about  as  many  South  Sea 
Islanders  acting  as  teachers.  With  one 
exception  the  clergy  and  lay  workers 
have  as  a  salary  but  20  pounds  a  year, 
their  “keep”  being  provided.  Among  the 
Wesleyans,  the  Sisters,  who  go  from  vil¬ 
lage  *to  village  teaching,  visiting  and 
doctoring,  receive  but  10  pounds  the  year 
as  salary.  If  they  did  nothing  else  but 
care  for  the  waifs  who  have  been  rescued 
from  being  buried  alive  on  the  breasts 
of  their  dead  mothers,  their  work  would 
be  most  beneficent,  but  they  are  hard  at 
work  in  a  hundred  ways.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  experiment  this  sending 
of  the  young  women  to  an  island  of 
naked  savages,  but  the  whole  scheme  ap¬ 
peared  to  work  splendidly.  The  Sisters 
have  a  house  in  the  mission  compound 
and  act  under  the  suggestions  of  the 
white  missionary,  and  have  the  society 
of  his  family.  Certainly  self-sacrifice 
and  earnest  prayerful  work  mark  the 
work. 


ing  the  mission.  They  wisely  placed  the 
head  station  at  Dobu,  amidst  the  power¬ 
ful, tribe  of  warriors.  The  translating  in¬ 
to  the  Dobuan  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures 


T.,  c  j  The  Weslevan  Methodists 
The  Eastward 

*  New  Guinea,  including  the 

D’entrecasteaux  and  Louisiade  Archipela¬ 
goes.  Here  Mr.  Bromilow  and  his  faith¬ 
ful  wife  have  been  at  work  since  start¬ 


Dobu,  B.  N.  G.  Native  Wesleyans  Sprouting 
Cocoanuts,  1903. 

has  been  done  by  Missionary  Bromilow 
and  the  change  wrought  in  the  natives  is 
marvellous.  The  great  chief  attends  ser¬ 
vices  and  is  almost  a  Christian,  but  still  is 
bothered  by  sorcery.  He  has  killed 
fifty  persons,  and  eaten  parts  of  most  of 
them.  He  now  supports  the  missionaries 
and  will  not  permit  them  to  be  interfered 
with.  It  was  he  who  introduced  Mr, 
Bromilow  into  the  tribe  and  made  him  a' 
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member,  for  the  Dobuaiis  would  not  per¬ 
mit  a  stranger  to  stay  on  the  island. 
The  missionary  when  he  came  must 
either  go,  or  be  killed  and  eaten,  or  made 
a  member  of  the  warrior  clan.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  decided  on  by  the  great  chief, 
and  with  certain  blowing  of  shells,  pres¬ 
ents,  and  signs  the  new  comer  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  family  of  the  cannibal 
clique.  The  sign  of  friendship  among 


Dobu,  British  New  Guinea  Wesleyan  Mission 

the  tribe  was  of  great  use  to  Mr.  Bromi- 
low  in  the  early  days  of  the  mission, 
which  even  now  is  but  eleven  years  old. 


A  Thrilling  The  Story  of  this  effort 
Story  of*  convert  the  island  Pa- 

„  puans  is  thrilling.  The 

rogrcss  head  station  now  has 

130  resident  young  men  and  young 
women,  well  behaved  and  making  fair 
progress  in  their  studies.  The  little  waifs 
who  were  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
death  by  the  missionaries  appeal  to  the 


heart.  On  one  occasion  a  woman  had 
<lied,  and  Mrs.  Bromilow  went  to  the 
funeral  and  found  the  woman  tied  in  a 
chair  in  a  circular  grave  with  fibre  ready 
to  tie  the  baby  to  the  mother’s  bosom, 
a  ghastly  and  savage  performance.  It 
was  not  until  after  a  long  parley  that 
Mrs.  Bromilow  could  persuade  them  to 
let  the  child  live.  That  child  still  lives 
at  the  mission  house,  bright  and  easy  to 
teach.  All  the  scholars  in  the  school  are 
sons  and  daughters  of  cannibals,  and  all 
the  mature  church  members  are  converted 
savage  cannibals  who  still  say  that  they 
ate  human  flesh,  not  because  no  other  was 
at  hand,  but  because  they  liked  the  taste 
of  it.  The  Fijian  customs  are  introduced 
to  some  extent ;  indeed  one  is  not  in  the 
Wesleyan  section  a  few  hours  without 
seeing  traces,  unmistakable  traces,  of  Fi¬ 
jian  influence. 

Converted  The  Wesleyans  are  in- 
Heathen  dined  to  hold  that  the 

Teachers  Samoans,  while  making 

good  teachers,  are  too  easy  going  and 
picturesque;  the  Tongans  being  the 
Vikings  of  the  Pacific  are  too  haughty 
and  ruling;  the  Fijian  is  best  suited 
for  teacher  and  general  worker  in  Ne^v 
Guinea.  Apparently  the  Samoan  and 
Tongan  do  very  good  work  also.  It  is 
most  impressive  to  see  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  so  lately  themselves  in  the 
darkness  of  heathenism,  now  intensely  in 
earnest,  many  of  them  dying  in  the  is¬ 
land  far  away  from  their  native  lands. 
The  Wesleyans  have  at  work  four  white 
missionaries,  two  white  laymen,  three 
sisters,  thirty-seven  native  teachers,  ten 
of  whom  are  Papuans,  forty-three  local 
teachers  and  13,000  attendants,  out  of  a 
jxjpulation  of  maybe  50,000  and  in  eleven 
years  the  island  of  Dobu  has  been  made 
free  from  cannibalism  and  slaughter.  In 
the  Dobu  circuit,  1,200  took  the  examin¬ 
ation  this  year  in  the  schools. 

The  Governor  of  Dobu,  Mr.  Le  Hunt, 
has  lately  said;  “The  people  who  ad¬ 
versely  criticise  missions  do  not  know 
what  missions  are  accomplishing.”  Tlie 
Governor  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tenws 
about  the  remarkable  results  wrought 
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ih€  missionaries  and  their  Brown  Help¬ 
ers  in  the  Land  of  the  Papuans. 

The  London  The  London  Missionary 
Missionary  Society  has  been  brought 
Society  into  prominence  recently 

through  the  assassination  of  James  Cham¬ 
bers  and  Tomkins  in  the  Aird  River 
Delta.  The  First  Island  Mission  is  now 
started  and  the  news  has  been  sent 
out  to  the  world  for  the  first  time.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Angus,  of  Adelaide,  gave  the 
L.  M.  S.  2,000  pounds  for  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  two  inland  missions  near  Mt. 
Douglass.  Three  hundred  acres  of  land 
have  been  obtained,  and  many  rubber 
trees  planted,  cocoanuts  set  out  and  ar¬ 
rangements  made  to  give  some  industrial 
education  as  well  as  literary  teaching. 
Services  are  regularly  conducted  twice  a 
<iay,  and  many  scores  of  natives  at  work 
the  plantation.  Mr.  Schlencker,  the 
missionary,  is  of  the  bold  and  business¬ 
like  type,  likely  to  prosper  anywhere  and 
at  anything.  The  Roman  Catholic  staff  is 


Capt.  F.  W.  Walker  of  the  L.  M.  S.  who 
takes  James  Chambers’  place. 


being  increased ;  four  Jesuits  from  France 
arrived  early  in  January. 

Presbyterian  The  Presbyterian  Churches 
Sisters  Zealand  are  con¬ 

sidering  the  advisability  of 
employing  women  in  the  public  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  denomination.  Already  one 
minister  has  had  his  church  employ  a 
woman  for  parish  missionary  work,  and 
others  are  debating  its  advisability.  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  strange  or  novel 
in  this.  Hundreds  ,,of  women  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  such  positions  in  our  own  land. 
The  new  thing  is  the  disposition  to  or¬ 
ganize  these  women  into  organization 
and  dub  them  “Sister.”  Thus  we  read  of 
a  visit  to  Dunedin  of  “Sisters  Miriam 
and  Winnie,”  who  conducted  a  four  days’ 
mission  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  charm¬ 
ed  every  one  by  “their  exquisite  singing, 
and  their  persuasive  speech.”  There  is 
a  possibility  of  using  names  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  which  may  not  conduce  to  re¬ 
ligious  feeling. 

Glad  Tidings  From  the  ancient  cities  of 
From  a  Tarsus  and  Iconium,  Asia 

Minister  Minor,  comes  the  good  news 

of  spiritual  awakening.  St.  Paul’s  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Tarsus,  established  some  thirteen 
years  ago  by  the  financial  support  of  the 
late  Colonel  Elliot  F.  Shepard,  has  raised 
its  work  to  the  college  standard.  It  is 
a  great  encouragement  to  the  small  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  in  the  city.  For  three 
weeks  (January  22),  daily  meetings  have 
been  held  in  the  Church.  The  women  are 
especially  interested,  not  those  alone  in 
the  Girls’  Seminary  and  Protestant 
Churches,  but  in  the  Armenian  Churches 
as  well.  Iconium  is  rejoicing  in  its  first 
Evangelical  Church,  organized  Sunday, 
January  26,  with  30  members,  27  of  them 
on  profession  of  faith,  3  by  letter.  The 
service,  led  by  Rev.  Wellson  Jenanyan  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Hargozian,  was  a  most  impres¬ 
sive  one.  A  large  audience  of  400  at¬ 
tended  the  service,  and  heard  Mr.  Har-  . 
gozian’s  sermon  to  the  new  Church  on  “I 
am  the  vine  and  ye  are  the  branches.” 
The  Apostolic  Institute  in  Iconium,  a 
city  of  60,000  population,  is  the  only  one 


of  its  kind  among  a  population  of  3,000,- 
000.  It  also  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  college,  and  as  a  center  of  re¬ 
ligious  training,  is  sought  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  ministering  at  present  to 
students  from  eight  provinces  and  thirty- 
five  different  cities.  The  school  work  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Har- 
gozian.  Ph.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Wellson 
Jenanyan,  a  graduate  of  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
religious  work  of  the  congregation  and 
teaching  certain  branches  in  the  college. 
The  people  are  eager  to  hear  the  Gospel, 
and  crowd  the  hall  every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Christmas  celebration  was  held 
January  18  with  the  Armenians;  a  fine 
•Christmas  tree,  sent  by  the  Prussian 
Consul,  and  many  gifts,  practical  and 
otherwise,  filled  the  hearts  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  joy. 

The  Passine  i'hinking  men  in  all  parts 
of  Krishna  are  becoming  dis¬ 

satisfied  with  Krishnavism 
and  are  casting  about  for  a  spiritual  an¬ 
chorage.  Very  naturally  they  desire  to 
find  this  within  the  pale  of  their  own 
religious  systems,  and  are  ransacking  the 
Vedas  and  resorting  to  every  possible  ex¬ 
pedient  to  discover  a  solid  basis  on  which 
mind  and  heart  may  rest.  There  are 
those  who  honestly  believe  it  possible  to 
evolve  from  the  Hindu  shastras,  a  logical 
system  of  religious  doctrine  and  that 
thereby  will  be  averted  the  necessity  of 
embracing  a  foreign  system  of  religion 
for  which,  on  various  accounts,  they  en¬ 
tertain  more  or  less  aversion.  How  un¬ 
becoming  of  Indians,  they  think,  whose 
country  has  had  such  a  marvellous  re¬ 
ligious  history,  to  l>e  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour, 
while  they  have  such  a  hero  as  Krishna, 
who  can  be  made  to  do  duty  with  equal  or 
approximate  acceptance.  Xot  all  the  re¬ 
ligious  teachers  who  have  broken  with 
polytheism  are  animated  by  such  a  spirit, 
but  many  earnest  men  are.  among  them, 
Pandit  Sitanalti  Taltabhushan :  who  is 
contributing  articles  of  this  nature  to 
AVtc  India. 


Pandit  The  verdict  of  'recent  his- 

Taltabhush-  torical  criticism,  declares 

an ’s  Position  the  Pandit,  is  distinctly 

against  the  historical  reality  of  the  Krish¬ 
na  of  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Bhagava- 
digita.  If  deprived  of  the  historical 
Krishna — of  no  real  value  to  us  in  our 
present  struggles  and  difficulties — ^the 
spiritual  Krishna  is  brought  much  nearer 
to  us.  In  this  one  sentence  is  stated  the 
supreme  difference  between  Christianity 
and  Krishnavism.  Let  the  followers  of 
the  Wdanta,  the  Pandit  continues,  dear¬ 
ie  grasp  the  fact  that  the  foundations  of 
their  religion  are  spiritual  and  not  his¬ 
torical,  and  that  neither  its  present  pKJwer 
nor  its  future  success  is  bound  up  with 
the  history  of  any  individual,  however 
great  or  attractive  to  the  imagination. 
These  words  completely  repudiate  the 
historicalness  of  modern  Hindu  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  one  who  is  popularly  wor¬ 
shipped  as  the  ninth  Avatar  of  Vishnu. 
No  one  who  believes  that  man  should 
have  for  his  deity  a  being  who  is  at  least 
as  moral  as  he  would  wish  his  children 
to  be,  deplores  the  relegatifiii  of  this 
particular  one  to  oblivion.  At  the  same 
time,  while  the  Pandit  feels  it  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  truth,  honesty  and  mor¬ 
ality  to  repudiate  Krishna,  that  is  no  just 
reason  why  he  should  falsify  the  patent 
teachings  and  true  verdict  of  history  by 
seeking  to  involve  the  sinless  Redeemer 
of  mankind  in  similar  condemnation. 

A  LittleSister  Belgium  is  generally  spo- 
Among  the  ken  of  as  being  entirely  Ro- 
Churches  man  in  its  religion,  but  our 
readers  have  already  been  made  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a  native  Protestant 
movement  with  over  6,000  members.  Be¬ 
gun  about  1837,  the  work  has  grown 
slowly  but  surely,  all  its  members  repre¬ 
senting  voluntary  converts  from  Roman¬ 
ism.  The  movement  is  called  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Missionary  Church  of  Belgium,  and 
the  recent  yearly  report  shows  that  there 
are  sixty  churches  or  halls,  with  thirty- 
four  pastors,  and  fifteen  evangelists  and 
colporteurs.  The  past  year  has  been  full 
of  encouragement.  Open-air  preaching 
at  one  town.  Thulin,  was  so  successful 
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as  to  lead  to  the  organization  of  a  church 
there.  Converts  in  one  village  have\:ar- 
ried  the  glad  tidings  to  an  adjoining  town 
and  the  interest  aroused  has  required  the 
opening  of  a  meeting  hall.  Fifteen  Sun¬ 
day-schools  were  organized  during  the 
year,  bringing  the  total  up  to  seventy- 
eight.  One  third  of  the  attendants  at  the 
schools  are  children  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents. 

An  Irish  Dr.  J.  Q.  A.  Henry,  of  the 

Temperance  Anti-Saloon  League,  is 

Campaign  having'  great  success  in  the 

temperance  work  he  is  at  present  direct¬ 
ing  in  Ireland,  in  the  City  of  Limerick, 
which,  with  a  population  of  40,000,  can 
claim  only  4,000  Protestants.  There  was 
no  hall  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
great  crowds  that  were  attracted.  Over 
200  pledges  were  secured  as  one  result  of 
the  week’s  work.  In  Dublin  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  reported  to  have  been  very  large¬ 
ly  attended.  While  in  the  Irish  capital, 
Dr.  Henry  described  the  practical  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and 
urged  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  estimated  that  1,400  persons 
signed  pledges  in  Dublin. 


A  Tribute  to  famous  Manchester 

Dr.  McLaren  Poacher  was  seventy-six 
years  old  last  month,  and 
thus  is  seen  to  be  pressing  our  own  Dr. 
Cuyler  closely.  Idke  his  American  friend, 
Alexander  McLaren  is  still  vigorous 
and  active  in  many  spheres.  One  of  the 
Manchester  papers  happily  describes  him 
as  combining  wisdom  and  vigor,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  characterization  thus: 
“First,  he  is  a  Christian;  secondly,  he  is 
an  orator ;  thirdly,  he  is  perhaps  the  best 
expositor  of  the  Bible  we  haver— he 
has  the  Book  in  his  heart  and  on  his 
tongue ;  and,  lastly,  he  believes  what  he 
preaches.”  Coming  from  a  paper  which 
does  not  class  itself  as  “religious,”  this 
sketch  shows  the  appreciation  in  which 
Dr.  McLaren  is  held  by  those  who  know 
him. 


A  Conference 
in  Cuba 


A  conference,  which  was 
held  February  18-20  in 
Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  marks 


an  epoch  in  evangelical  mission  work 
in  that  island.  There  are  now  in 
Cuba  about  fifty  ordained  ministers 
of  eleven  Evangelical  Churches,  with 
about  sixty  helpers  and  a  total  of  2,223 
communicants.  Eight  of  the  strong¬ 
est  of  these  Churches  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  first  Conference.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  covering  seven  sessions,  included 
discussions  on  all  important  points  relat¬ 
ing  to  mission  work,  and  the  social,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  Cuban  people. 

The  Topics  Such  subjects  were  dis¬ 
and  the  cussed  as  The  religious 

Speakers  Condition  of  Cuba,  and 
Statistics  of  its  Evangelical  Mis¬ 
sions,  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Someillan, 
of  the  Congregational  Mission,  at 
Guanabacoa.  The  Spiritual  Condition  of 
the  Missionary,  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Carter,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South), 
at  Havana;  The  Influence  of  the  Spirit¬ 
ual  State  of  the  Missionary  on  His 
Work,  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Harris,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (North)  ;  The  Im¬ 
portance  of  Cultivating  Self-Support 
from  the  First,  Rev.  H.  W.  Baker, 
Methodist  Episcopal  (South)  Matanzas; 
What  Protestants  Believe,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Greene,  Presbyterian  (North)  Havana, 
among  many  others  of  equal  importance. 

Many  of  these  papers  called  forth  gen¬ 
eral  discussion.  Addresses  of  welcome 
were  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  the  City,  prominent  native 
citizen,  and  Rev.  Mr.  O’Hallaran,  the 
Cuban  pastor  of  the  Church  where  the 
Conference  met.  By  request  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  Dr.  D.  McAllister,  of  Pittsburg, 
U.  S.  A.,  representing  the  National  Re¬ 
form  Association,  gave  the  closing  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Conference  on  Moral  Ends 
of  Public  Education. 

What  the  First:  The  truly  frater- 

Conference  nal  spirit  in  which  evan- 
Shows  gelical  mission  work  is 

being  carried  forward  in  Cuba. 
This  Conference  was  a  demonstration 
more  effective  than  scores  of  controver¬ 
sial  treatises,  that  evangelical  Christians 
are  not  a  group  of  discordant,  wrangling 
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sects,  but  are  essentially  a  unit.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  Conference  showed  the  general 
and  widespread  interest  throughout  the 
island  in  this  work.  The  prominent 
cities  and  towns  east,  west,  north  and 
south  w'ere  all  represented.  Before  an¬ 
other  Conference  meets  other  important 
stations  will  be  occupied.  Third,  the 
clear,  broad,  comprehensive  view  wdiich 
the  evangelical  workers  in  Cuba  take  of 
their  present  opportunity  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  They  are  in  Cuba  to  save  souls. 
Yet  they  are  not  indifferent  to  any  great 
interest  of  the  people.  They  see  that  the 
Cuban  question  is  mainly  a  moral  ques¬ 
tion  ;  that  our  government  needs  their 
help  to  solve  the  problems  with  which  it 
is  grappling ;  that  the  government, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Cuban  people  themselves, 
can  do  much  by  encouraging  Sabbath 
observance  through  its  own  example  and 
securing  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  a 
day  of  rest,  and  by  inculcating  Christian 
morality  in  the  public  schools,  to  help  the 
missionaries  in  their  distinctive  w'ork. 


Further  Sig- 


I'ourth :  The  extraordin- 

-  p  arilv  favorable  attitude  of 
n, Scant  Facts 

people  toward  this  evangelical  work 
is  notew'orthy.  Mayors  of  cities,  mem¬ 
bers  of  city  councils,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  leading  business  men,  intelligent  la¬ 
dies  expressed  their  approval  not  only  by 
cordial  words,  but  also  by  their  presence. 
The  evening  sessions  of  the  Conference, 
like  many  of  the  services  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
w’ere  crowded  to  overflowing,  multitudes 
thronging  the  sidewalks  and  extending 
to  the  middle  of  the  streets. 

Fifth :  The  preparation  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  workers  to  meet  any  emer¬ 
gency  that  may  rise.  No  proceeding  of 
the  Conference  more  clearly  proved  that 
the  missionaries  and  their  helpers  are  a 
body  of  vigorous  and  far-sighted  men  and 
women  than  their  appointment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  committee  who  represent  four  of 
the  principal  missions.  They  are  cen¬ 
trally  located,  all  at  Havana,  and  are  to 
be  ready  to  act  during  the  year  on  any 
matter  touching  the  welfare  of  their  com¬ 


mon  cause.  This  committee  consists  of 
Hrs.  Hall,  Greene,  Carter  and  Daniel. 

Sixth ;  The  Conference  was  a  witness 
of  the  certainty  of  the  continuance  and 
development  of  the  good  work  begun. 
.Arrangements  were  made  in  part  for 
another  Conference  next  winter  in 
Havana.  There  is  no  influence  in  Cuba 
comparable  to  that  of  these  united  and 
able  evangelical  Christians.  Under  the 
Lord  Jesus  the  future  of  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  island  is  in  their  hands,  even 
more  than  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power. 
The  Churches  at  home  should  rise  to  an 
adequate  conception  of  their  special  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  self-sacrificing 
representatives,  lalwring  with  much  zeal 
and  dev'otion  and  practical  wisdom  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  liberated  island 
to  whose  material,  social,  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  welfare  our  country  stands  pledged. 
.\  special  encouragement  should  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  six  of  the  addresses 
at  the  Conference  were  by  native  Cu- 
Ijans,  who  seem  to  be  orators  born.  These 
people  are  tired  of  empty  forms  and  a 
very  low  type  of  morals.  They  are  won 
by  simple  spiritual  worship  and  the  pure 
lives  of  the  evangelical  Christians.  They 
want  their  children  brought  up  under 
these  elevating  and  ennobling  influences. 
There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  world 
to-day  where  the  door  stands  .so  invit¬ 
ingly  open  for  missionary  work. 

The  Wider  Horizon 

So  many  words  of  congratulation  and 
gootl  cheer  have  come  to  us  in  the  brief 
time  since  we  announced  our  new  plans, 
that  our  first  impulse  is  to  send  .sound¬ 
ing  out  through  the  country  a  hearty 
“All’s  well!’’  If  we  had  at  times  feit 
a  floubt  as  to  the  prudence  of  the  new 
departure,  if  we  had  hesitated  ever  so 
little  on  the  brink  of  a  daring  plunge, 
our  hearts  have  grown  steady  and  our 
])urpose  firm,  as  we  have  leamed  how 
accurately  our  new  plans  fit  the  recog¬ 
nized  need  of  the  hour.  A  better  fitness 
for  .service  is  indeed  the  motive  of  the 
change,  and  the  .sympathy  of  our  friends 
will  largelv  help  us  to  render  that  better 
service  which  is  our  high  ambition  and 
great  opfwrtunity. 


I'he  Wider  Horizon 


Naturally,  change  involves  changes. 
We  can  quite  understand  that  some  lojig- 
time  readers,  some  loyal  contributors,  will 
wonder  at  the  disappearance  of  "dqjart- 
ments”  and  feel  a  sense  of  loss  in  not 
knowing  where  to  turn  for  a  familiar 
column.  Be  assured,  beloved,  that  noth¬ 
ing  has  perished  from  the  pajKT  except 
for  a  better  resurrection.  If  the  weekly 
reports  of  the  Women’s  Boards  no  long¬ 
er  appear  in  the  familiar  form,  it  is  not 
because  the  women  are  not  doing  work 
well  worth  reporting,  but  because  we  can 
more  effectively  serve  them  in  their  work 
by  publishing  an  occasional  signed  ar¬ 
ticle.  We  do  not  suppress  the  Home 
Department  because  of  lack  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  importance  of  that  insti¬ 
tution  upon  which  the  public  weal  de- 
I>ends,  but  because  we  would  show  how 
well  we  apprehend  its  importance  by 
placing  its  interests  in  the  front  rank 
and  treating  them  as  we  treat  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  capital  significance,  in  editorials 
and  in  signed  articles  and  also  in  stories 
by  competent  writers. 

As  to  the  various  departments  of  Bible 
study,  we  explain  elsewhere  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  they  will  henceforth  be 
treated.  Here  it  remains  to  emphasize 
what  we  have  often  laid  down  as  our 
view  of  the  function  of  a  religious  news¬ 
paper,  namely,  to  give  the  religious 
news.  Not  as  ministering  to  an  idle 
curiosity  or  love  of  notoriety,  but  as 
a  stimulus  to  religious  activity,  and 
above  all  to  the  sense  of  brotherhood,  of 
the  unity  of  Christians  in  their  Head  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  Presbyterians,  it 
IS  important  that  we  should  know  of  the 
}>ersonal  welfare  of  our  ministerial 
brethren,  and  of  their  successes  or  sor¬ 
rows  in  their  work :  that  we  should  know 
of  the  movement  of  mind  in  the  Church 
on  all  questions  of  doctrine  and  polity; 
that  we  should  find  in  our  religious  pa¬ 
per  those  data  for  judgment  which  are 
developed  in  an  interchange  of  opinion 
by  men  of  experience  and  of  scholarship. 
As  memljcrs  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  it 
is  not  less  important  that  we  should  be 
informed  of  the  welfare  of  the  church 
throughout  all  the  world,  its  witnesses 
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and  its  leaders,  its  triumphs  and  its 
trials,  its  progress  and  the  difficulties 
under  which  that  progress  is  made.  As 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  sent  into  the 
world,  every  man  and  woman  of  us,  to  do 
our  part  in  evangelizing  the  world,  it 
is  essential  that  our  zeal  should  be  quick¬ 
ened  and  an  irresistible  impulse  given 
to  self-denying  activity,  by  a  clear  and 
effective  presentation  of  the  immense 
and  imperative  needs  of  the  non-Chris¬ 
tian  world,  in  our  cities,  our  country 
towns,  on  our  frontier,  among  the  various 
races  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  our 
new  possessions,  and  on  the  foreign 
field.  The  watchword  of  this  paper  is 
the  watchword  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
Evangelism.  The  bringing  of  the  world 
to  Christ  is  its  business  and  privilege,  in 
common  with  all  the  agencies  and  all  the 
individuals  that  name  his  name  and  bear 
his  commission. 

To  carry  out  this  program,  to  stimu¬ 
late  activity,  and  quicken  brotherly  love, 
and  point  out  the  path  for  thought,  by 
means  of  information,  news,  is  a  difficult 
task  in  the  present  condition  and  with 
the  prevailing  notions  of  the  functions  of 
the  religious  newspaper.  Elsewhere  we 
give  reason  for  a  hope  that  the  business 
of  collecting  religious  news  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  put  on  a  better  basis.  Pending 
the  slow  working  out  of  newly  developed 
plans  we  shall  avail  ourselves  to  the  ut¬ 
most  extent  possible  of  foreign  corres¬ 
pondence,  of  the  wealth  of  undigested 
information  in  the  possession  of  mission¬ 
ary  boards,  and  especially  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  press,  in  our  weekly  and  monthly 
Religious  Review.  This  feature  we  con¬ 
sider  of  first  rate  importance,  and  it 
shall  be  our  study  to  develop  it  to  its 
highest  efficiency,  as  the  months  go  on. 
Thus,  week  by  week,  and  month  by 
month,  would  we  lead  our  readers  up  the 
higher  ascents  of  thought  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  and  they  continually  gaining 
larger  ideas  of  duty,  and  stronger  mo¬ 
tives  for  action,  as  the  horizon  widens 
over  those  kingdoms  of  the  world  which 
please  God  in  part  through  our  help,  shall 
speedily  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Christ. 
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More  Efficient  “  Helps” 

The  trite  old  saying  that  he  helps  best 
who  helps  another  to  help  himself  ap¬ 
plies,  we  believe,  to  Sunday  School  and 
Prayer-meeting,  and  Christian  Endeav¬ 
or  study,  no  less  than  to  other  things. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  assistance  rendered 
in  these  departments  by  The  Evaxgel- 
i.ST  in  common  with  other  denomination¬ 
al  papers  has  been  in  the  main  along  the 
line  of  doing  the  student's  work  for  him, 
rather  than  of  helping  him  the  more 
profitably  to  do  it  for  himself. 

Until  recently,  the  former  course  alone 
was  practicable,  because  few  persons  can 
afford  to  own  all  the  books  needed  in  a 
thorough  study  of  any  of  these  lessons. 
It  was  necessary  that  some  one  having 
access  to  books  should  bring  to  his  read¬ 
ers  the  results  of  a  more  or  less  e.xten- 
sive  study.  To-day  this  is  not  necessary. 
The  public  library  is  everywhere  and  the 
people  are  learning  to  use  it.  The  most 
notable  advance  in  public  school  teach¬ 
ing  in  recent  years  is  the  habit  of  send¬ 
ing  scholars  to  the  library  shelves  for 
individual  research,  and  though  by  rea¬ 
son  of  ignorance  the  results  arrived  at 
be  not  so  accurate  as  the  information  in 
the  school  text  book,  yet  the  results  of 
special  research  upon  the  mental  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  pupil  are  notably  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  compared  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  adherence  to  textbook  study. 

In  Church  and  Sunday  School,  how¬ 
ever,  far  from  adopting  modern  methods 
we  are  making  progress  backward. 
More  and  more  publishers  and  editors 
are  exerting  themselves  to  do  the  pupil’s 
and  even  the  teacher’s  thinking  for  him. 
Major  Bagnet’s  “Tell  him  my  opinion, 
old  woman.”  aptly  describes  our  present 
improved  methods  of  Bible  teaching,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  engaging  men  of  emi¬ 
nent  ability  to  do  for  the  student  the  work 
which  in  his  secular  school  he  has  been 
taught  to  do  for  himself.  And  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  after  a  generation  of  more 
and  more  improved  “helps”  flooding 
every  Sunday  School  in  the  land,  we 
are  almost  destitute  of  even  half  com¬ 


petent  teachers  of  the  Sunday  School 
lesson ! 

The  editor  of  this  paper  well  remem¬ 
bers  the  way  the  lesson  was  learned  in 
the  years  before  “lesson  helps”  had  been 
thought  of,  when  mother  with  Scott’s 
commentary  and  grandfather  with  Cal- 
met,  and  the  college  boy  with  his  Greek 
Testament  and  the  boarding-sch(x>l  girls 
with  their  French  and  German  Bibles, 
and  auntie  with  Cruden’s  Concordance, 
sat  down  to  study  together.  A  knotty 
point  would  come  up:  “What  does  Cal- 
met  say,  father?”  “Give  us  the  Greek 
of  this  word,  my  son “How  did  I.u- 
ther,  did  Osterwald,  translate  the  pas¬ 
sage?’’  “Let  us  have  such  a  reference." 
and  so  on  with  ever  deepening  delight 
and  interest  and  with  results  such  as  no 
“lesson  help”  can  yield. 

We  have  swung  around  tlie  circle  in- 
the  generation  since  then,  and  have  come 
back  to  the  same  place  but  on  a  higher 
plane.  It  may  be  impossible  for  the 
family  to  come  together  for  study  as  in 
the  old  days,  but  there  is  the  public  li¬ 
brary  and  there  are  the  new  books  and 
the  habit  of  using  them,  acquired  in  the 
public  school.  .\nd  in  the  small  village 
where  the  public  library  is  not',  and  to 
which  the  travelling  library  has  not  pen¬ 
etrated,  there  is  the  undeveloped  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  Sunday  School  library. 

It  is  true  that  neither  public  nor  Sun¬ 
day  School  library  is  likely  to  contain  the 
books  needed  for  Bible  study.  But  they 
can  be  put  there,  and  will  be,  if  they  are 
really  wanted.  Every  librarian  is  grate¬ 
ful  for  information  as  to  the  books  which 
the  people  want  to  use.  If  half  a  dozen 
or  more  superintendents,  pastors  and 
teachers  should  hand  to  the  librarian  a 
list  of  the  best  reference  books  and 
other  works  needed  for  Bible  study,  the 
bofiks  would  be  purchased  as  fast  as  the 
funds  permitted,  and  before  very  long, 
a  shelf  or  a  section  would  be  put  at  the 
service  of  Bible  teachers  and  scholars, 
just  as  children’s  books  are  now  made 
available  for  children  at  special  hours, 
in  all  the  best  libraries.  As  for  the 
Sunday  School  library,  the  money  now 
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spent  for  lesson  helps  by  the  ixwrest 
school  would  place  the  most  essential 
reference  books  upon  the  shelves  and  by 
degrees  others  could  be  added.  Let  the 
new  method  be  properly  put  before  the 
church,  and  a  special  collection  could 
surely  be  raised  for  the  nucleus  of  the 
needed  library.  Where  two  or  more 
struggling  churches  are  found  in  one 
community,  they  could  unite  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  few  good  books  to  be  kept  in 
some  central  house,  accessible  to  all. 
Any  housemother,  however  overworked, 
will  gladly  serve  as  custodian  of  the 
books,  opening  her  best  room  to  a  group 
of  students  at  almost  any  hour.  Such 
a  small  beginning  has  large  possibilities 
for  the  culture  and  the  moral  uplift  of 
the  country  village. 

True,  the  method  would  do  away  with 
the  lesson  leaf  or  quarterly,  but  none 
but  certain  publishers  would  be  the 
worse  for  that  and  the  children  as  well 
as  their  teachers  would  be  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  To  put  the  Sunday  lesson  on  a  par 
with  the  school  lesson  in  its  requirements 
for  study  would  be  to  do  away  with 
half  the  problems  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Our  readers  know  with  what  delight 
the  present  editor  of  The  Evangelist 
has  for  half  a  generation  endeavored  to 
turn  to  the  best  service  of  the  Bible 
teacher  and  student  the  method  which 
for  the  time  seemed  necessary.  Not 
'without  a  sense  of  personal  loss  will  this 
line  of  work  be  given  up,  and  one  more 
useful  to  the  student  adopted.  Yet  that 
this  ought  now  to  be  done  admits,  we 
think,  of  no  doubt.  Beginning  with  the 
next  quarter’s  lessons,  the  life  of  St. 
Paul,  a  method  will  be  adopted  which 
shall  help  the  stude'ht  to  do  his  own 
work,  guiding  him  from  week  to  week 
to  the  works  best  adapted  to  help  him 
in  his  study,  and  so  far  as  possible  an¬ 
swering  questions  that  may  arise  in  his 
mind.  We  shall  be  glad  to  serve  as  the 
means  of  communication  between  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  lessons,  and  we  offer  our 
service  to  pastors  and  superintendents  in 
.country  districts,  in  the  selection  and 
the  purchase  of  books  needed,  or  in  ef¬ 
fecting  exchanges  between  the  owners 


of  books.  Thus  we  hope  to  bear  our 
part  in  inaugurating  that  better  metho<l 
of  Bible  study  for  which  the  time  is 
now  ripe. 

As  to  the  Religious  Press 

.4  section  meeting  at  the  recent  To¬ 
ronto  Convention,  in  which  editors  of 
religious  papers  and  Secretaries  of  For¬ 
eign  ^fissionary  Societies  came  together 
for  conference,  may  and  ought  to  augur 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  religious  press. 
That  its  present  status  is  variously  bad, 
the  publishers  of  even  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  denominational  newspapers  are 
frank  to  admit,  and  being  business  men, 
they  are  doubtless  well  aware  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  reason  for  the  present  condi¬ 
tions,  namely,  lack  of  comity  and  co-op¬ 
eration  among  editors  and  publishers. 
Secular  editors  have  their  editorial  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  most  prosperous  publish¬ 
er  of  a  daily  paper  would  not  dream  of 
depending  upon  his  own  staff  for  news ; 
the  various  news  associatioiis,  however 
far  below  the  ideal,  are  a  necessity  to 
the  secular  press.  Not  so  with  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  denominational 
weeklies.  There  is  absolutely  no  comity 
or  co-operation  between  them  ;  each  lives, 
and  languishes,  alone. 

The  purpose  of  the  Student  Volun¬ 
teer  Committee  in  providing  for  this 
section  meeting  was  indeed  not  the  gen¬ 
eral  rehabilitation  of  the  religious  press, 
but  the  more  insistent  problem  of  a  wider 
spread  of  accurate  news  about  missions, 
through  its  agency.  Mr.  Howard  Bridg¬ 
man,  managing  editor  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalist,  who  presided,  wisely  and  prop¬ 
erly  kept  the  discussions  of  the  hour  very 
closely  to  that  topic,  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  Incidentally,  and  most  perti¬ 
nently.  expression  should  not  be  given 
to  the  profound  dissatisfaction  felt  by 
the  most  intelligent  and  influential  edi¬ 
tors  present,  with  regard  to  the  present 
condition  of  religious  journalism,  nor 
that  some  suggestions  as  to  better  meth¬ 
ods  should  not  emerge.  In  fact,  the 
question  of  news  from  the  front,  the 
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mission  fields  of  the  world,  practically 
includes  all  the  rest — a  wider  scope, 
more  comprehensive  news  gathering,  a 
more  effective  presentation  of  the  facts. 
The  proposition  simply  demands  co-op¬ 
eration  and  some  method  of  organized 
association. 

The  discussions  of  the  conference  did 
little  more  than  bring  out  into  a  very 
clear  light  the  complicated  difficulties 
largely  due  to  lack  of  financial  resources 
both  in  the  Mission  Boards  and  the  news¬ 
paper  offices.  There  is  news  enough  in 
the  offices  of  the  boards  but  it  is  not  in 
effective  shape,  and  neither  the  boards 
nor  the  newspapers  can  afford  the  cleri¬ 
cal  force  needed  to  make  it  effective, 
lint  to  recognize  the  difficulty  is  in  part 
to  overcome  it,  and  the  appointment  by 
the  section  of  a  committee  to  study  the 
question  is  the  first  step  toward  tliat  de¬ 
sirable  end. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
little  meeting  was  the  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  repeatedly  incul¬ 
cated  by  speakers  of  the  Conference,  that 
missions  are  the  business  of  the  Church, 
that  she  is  in  the  world,  as  her  Master 
was,  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  It 
is  true  that  the  religious  paper  does  not 
always  appear  to  live  by  this  principle 
any  more  than  the  Church  does,  and  in 
part  for  the  same  reason,  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  When  once  the  editors  and  secre¬ 
taries  find  the  way  to  give  to  the  Church 
the  knowledge  for  lack  of  which  it  is 
perishing,  we  may  expect  a  marvellous 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Church 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  newspai>ers. 

Earl  Hall  Columbia 
University 

The  broad  and  generous  Christian  in¬ 
terest  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  Presbyterianism  received  a  new  il¬ 
lustration  last  Saturday  afternoon  when 
the  fine  building  which  is  devoted  to 
the  fostering  of  the  social,  philanthropic 
and  religious  sides  of  student  life  in 
Columbia  was  dedicated  and  opened  to 
the  students.  The  beautiful  building  is 
one  more  of  the  admirable  gifts  which 


have  made  the  name  of  Dodge  grateful 
in  this  city.  It  is  a  memorial  gift  from 
Mr.  William  Earl  Dodge,  the  second  of 
the  name,  and  will  perpetuate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  third  who  bore  it,  called 
home  in  early  manhood.  Two  years 
ago,  in  the  special  Ecumenical  Confer¬ 
ence  number  of  The  Evangelist,  we 
published  an  illustrated  article  on  what 
Presbyterians  have  done  for  New  York 
City,  which  must  have  amazed  many 
readers  from  the  number  of  important 
institutions  due  to  Presbyterian  initiative 
or  largely  supported  by  Presbyterian 
wealth.  Earl  Hall  is  the  latest  of  these 
noble  enterprises.  It  is  a  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  similar  in  architecture  to  the  Library 
near  which  it  stands.  It  contains  rooms 
for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  reading  rooms,  offices,  rooms  for 
the  women  students,  and  a  large  lecture 
hall.  It  is  designed  as  a  social  centre 
for  teachers  and  students. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  opened 
with  a  prayer  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
University,  Dr.  Vandewater,  followed 
by  addresses  by  President  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler,  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Huntingdon. 
A  second  series  of  more  informal  ex¬ 
ercises  took  place  in  the  evening  in  which 
the  presidents  of  the  senior  class  and 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  took 
part. 

In  this  building  for  generations  t» 
come,  the  students  of  our  great  univer¬ 
sity  will  enjoy  privileges  which  will  add 
to  their  equipment  for  time  and  eternity 
much  that  the  most  highly  endowed 
educational  institution  can  hardly  give. 

Editorial  Notes 

The  Methodists  are  first  in  the  field  of 
religious  journalism  in  our  new  terri¬ 
tories.  The  Philippines  Christian  Ad¬ 
vocate  has  made  its  appearance. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  neighbor.  The 
Observer,  for  a  tasteful  booklet  contain¬ 
ing  the  Prayer-Roll  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery,  indicating  the  days  of  the 
month  upon  which  it  has  been  agreed 
ihat  each  Church  and  each  minister  shall 
be  remembered  in  intercession  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace. 
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Kditorial  Notes 


In  the  strong  desire  to  make  the 
Kvangelist  more  interesting  to  the 
children  who  read  it  we  offer  a  prize  of 
$25  for  the  best  short  story  of  religious 
tendency  for  young  people  under  fifteen. 
Stories  should  not  exceed  1,500  words  in 
length,  and  should  reach  this  office  be¬ 
fore  May  1st  of  this  year. 

'fhe  Rev.  Moses  D.  A.  Stern,  of  Wood- 
bridge,  California,  and  Mrs.  Stern,  are 
among  the  travellers  to  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  by  the  steamer  Celtic. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Stanton,  D.D., 
Ph.D.,  minister  of  the  Shady  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  made 
an  address  before  the  Baptist  Ministers’ 
Conference  of  that  city  on  The  Religious 
Use  of  Property  and  Income.  It  excited 
so  much  interest  that  by  order  of  the 
Conference  an  edition  of  5,000  copies 
was  printed,  for  sale  at  a  nominal  price. 

The  importance  of  the  highest  devel¬ 
opment  of  family  life  becomes  insistent 
as  social  problems  become  more  complex. 
Therefore  the  Associations  of  Mothers, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  led  by  public-spirited  wom¬ 
en,  have  indescribable  value.  The  sixth 
national  Congress  of  these  associations 
was  held  in  Washington  two  weeks  ago, 
Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birnie,  national  pres¬ 
ident,  presiding.  We  regret  that  lack  of 
space  has  thus  far  forbidden  more  than 
this  brief  notice,  with  the  promise  to 
return  to  the  subject  in  the  near  future. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  lost,  and 
the  Congregational  has  gained  a  good 
pastor  by  the  installation  of  George  Ed¬ 
ward  Martin.  D.  D.,  formerly  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  “Pastor  and  Teacher”  of  the 
Kirk  Street  Congregational  Church,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.  The  ceremony  took  place 
on  Monday,  March  4,  the  Rev.  John 
R.  Davies,  D.  D.,  of  the  Bethelehem 
Presbyterian  Church,  preaching  the  ser¬ 
mon^  and  the  Revs.  Albert  W.  Hitchcock 
of  the  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Worcester :  G.  Winthrop  Platner,  of  An¬ 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  and  C.  W. 
Huntington,  of  the  High  Street  Congre- 
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gational  Church,  Lowell,  taking  part  in 
the  services. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  is  at  present  in  St. 
Petersburg,  holding  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences.  Owing  to  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  holding  of  religious  services 
other  than  those  of  the  Orthodox 
National  Church,  Mr.  Meyer  can  tell 
very  little  of  an  exact  nature  concerning 
the  results  of  his  sojourn,  but  he  declares 
that  “already  there  are  signs  of  much 
blessing  being  about  to  break  out,  but  the 
conditions  are  not  at  all  easy.” 

Perhaps  a  new  departure  in  our  church 
was  the  incorporation,  recently,  of  the 
Synod  of  Wisconsin.  The  immediate 
motive  of  the  step  was  a  legacy  for  Home 
Missions  in  that  state,  left  by  the  wife 
of  Prof.  Marquis  of  McCormick  Sem¬ 
inary.  Mrs.  Marquis  was  a  Wisconsin 
woman,  a  member  of  the  Woman’s  Syn¬ 
odical  Society — actively  and  financially 
interested  in  the  cause  of  Home  Missions. 
Neither  the  Synod  nor  the  Women’s 
Society  was  incorporated,  and  so  legally 
qualified  to  receive  bequests.  Steps 
toward  incorporation  were,  however, 
taken.  Dr,  C.  L.  Thompson  and  Miss 
Lincoln  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Wells 
of  Chicago,  representing  the  Board  of 
the  Northwest,  having  conferred  with  the 
committee,  approved  of  the  action,  wisely 
deeming  that  it  would  by  no  means  tend 
to  alienate  the  Synodical  Society  from 
the  Home  Board,  and  that  it  would  tend 
to  stimulate  the  making  of  other  bequests 
in  the  West  and  thus  hasten  the  working 
out  of  the  Board’s  wise  policy  of  Home 
support. 

Professor  Joseph  A.  Saxton,  for  forty 
years  connected  with  Cooper  Union  as  a 
successful  teacher,  passed  away  February 
II.  For  some  years  he  has  been  the 
oldest  living  graduate  of  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  having  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  of  1839.  He  was  a  man 
of  scholarship,  earnest  piety,  and  hospit¬ 
able  mind.  His  departure  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  ninety-two  removes  a  familiar 
figure  from  Presbytery  and  ministers’ 
meetings,  as  well  as  from  the  every  day 
scene  of  his  useful  labors. 
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Dr.  Joseph  Parker  has  been  nominated 
for  the  presidency  of  the  National  Free 
C  hurch  Council  for  the  current  year. 

Any  Young  People’s  Society  within 
easy  access  of  New  York,  wishing  to 
create  renewed  activity  and  interest  in 
its  meetings  may  arrange  for  an  evening 
with  the  author  of  “The  Good  News.” 
This  is  not  a  cold  discourse  on  ancient 
history,  but  an  inspirational  message  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  young  women  and  young 
men.  Address,  James  R.  Hewitt,  P.  O. 
Box,  1,572,  New  York  City. 
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Of  Oiir  City  Churches 


The  Relig-  Was  the  subject  of  Dr. 
ious  Crisis  in  Lorimer  sermon  in  the 
America  Madison  Avenue  Baptist 

Church  last  Sunday.  The  most  disheart¬ 
ening  phase  of  the  crisis  he  found  in  the 
fact  that  with  all  our  interest  in  missions, 
the  church  shamefully  neglects  the  mis¬ 
sionary  opportunity  afforded  by  immi¬ 
gration.  Twelve  hundred  foreigners  ar¬ 
rive  in  our  land  every  day,  the  majority 
of  whom  need  the  Gospel.  They  find  in¬ 
stead  the  saloon  and  places  of  low  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  in  return  they  tend  to  lower 
the  standard  of  Sabbath  observance.  Dr. 
Lorimer  sadly  anticipates  that  fifty  years 
hence  we  shall  have  no  Sabbath,  and 
saloons  will  be  open  every  minute  in  the 
week. 


The  Army 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 


The  meeting  of  the  West 
Side  Branch  was  mainly 
devoted  to  this  subject  last 
Sunday,  the  speakers  being  General 
Howard,  General  Roe,  and  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Sanger,  The  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meeting  was  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
authorizing  the  establishment  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  an  army  branch  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at 
each  post  where  United  States  soldiers 
are  located.  Incidentally,  General  Roe 
expressed  his  opinion  that  every  young 
man  should  serve  at  least  five  years  in  the 
National  Guard  for  the  moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  benefit  of  the  discipline. 


Tidings  from 
the  Excursion 


The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyn¬ 
dall,  pastor  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Tabernacle,  who  is 
one  of  the  Celtic  party  to  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  has  written  to  his  people  a 
letter,  mailed  at  Madeira,  and  published 
in  the  church  leaflet.  There  are  seventy- 
five  ministers  in  the  party  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred,  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  religious 
people.  Mr.  Tyndall  reports  the  weather 
and  the  ship’s  company  as  equally  de¬ 
lightful.  Prof.  William  Adams  Brown 
preached  in  the  Tabernacle  last  Sunday, 
and  next  Sunday  the  pulpit  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Rev.  William  L.  Moore,  ,D. 
D.,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  by 
the  Rev.  Wilbert  W.  White,  Ph.  D., 
Principal  of  the  Bible  Teacher’s  College. 


Chinese  New  A  very  interesting  service 
Year’s  Cele-  took  place  in  Assembly 
bration  Hall,  this  building,  last 

week,  when  our  Chinese  Mission  cele¬ 
brated  its  New  Year.  The  progress  made 
by  this  work  under  the  efficient  care  of 
a  committee  of  Presbytery  and  the  Rev. 
Huie  Kin,  is  in  the  highest  degree  grat¬ 
ifying,  so  much  so  as  to  warrant  the 
leaders  in  taking  the  opportunity  of  the 
unique  celebration  to  lay  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  educational  part  of  the  Chinese 
problem.  There  are  a  number  of  prom¬ 
ising  boys  studying  under  Mr.  Huie’s 
direction,  fitting  for  work  among  their 
own  people,  and  the  number  would  be 
greatly  increased  were  funds  provided. 
These  boys  have  the  great  advantage  of 
knowing  the  language  and  of  being  able 
to  live  as  other  Chinese  do.  It  is  the 
most  obvious  economy  to  prepare  those 
among  them  who  are  fit  for  mission 
work  in  their  own  land,  and  there  are 
now  many  in  this  country  whorn  it 
Avould  be  eminently  Avorth  while  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  this  work.  The  best  of  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  was  given  at  the  New  Year 
celebration  by  the  bright  young  men  and 
boys  who  took  part  in  it.  Dr.  George 
.\lexander’s  address  ought  to  have 
moved  all  present  to  covet  a  part  in 
this  work.  ,  , 
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The  Speedy  Bringing  of  the  World  to  Christ 

Robert  E.  Speer 


The  problem  of  the  salvation  of  the 
world  reduces  itself  to  the  problem  of 
the  prayerful  effort  speedily  to  take 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  world. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  dare  al¬ 
lege  that  it  is  in  impossible  duty.  We 
are  able  to  make  Jesus  Christ  known  to 
the  world  at  once,  so  far  as  the  world  is 
concerned.  It  is  open  now  to  the  gospel 
as  it  never  has  been  before.  A  few 
hundred  years  ago  the  world  was  a 
sealed  world;  as  sealed  against  the  gos¬ 
pel  as  was  the  heart  of  the  Church 
against  the  purpose  to  proclaim  it.  Now, 
we  stand  before  a  world  with  all  its 
gates  ajar.  We  have  no  right  to  say 
of  any  single  country  longer  that  it  is 
barred  against  the  gospel.  If  we  say 
this  still  of  Afghanistan  and  Thibet  or 
of  any  other  land,  it  may  be  truly  an¬ 
swered  that  the  Church  has  no  right  to 
call  any  door  closed  which  she  has  had 
neither  faith  nor  courage  to  attempt  to 
open  and  pass  through. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  equipment  of 
the  Church  to  forbid.  It  was  reported 
at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  that  there 
are  now  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
missionary  societies,  representing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  a  pathetic  commentary 
upon  the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  “That  they 
may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one,  I  in  them 
and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  per¬ 
fected  in  one,  that  the  world  may  know 
that  thou  hadst  sent  me  and  lovedst  them 
even  as  thou  lovedst  me,”  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Church  possesses  all  the 
necessary  missionary  agencies.  She  has 
also  sufficient  agents.  It  was  reported 
at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  that  these 
missionary  societies  have  already  at  work 
upon  the  foreign  field,  fifteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty  missionaries.  It 
is  declared  also  that  in  this  generation 
there  will  go  out  from  our  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  two  million  young 


men  and  women.  A  fraction  of  this  im¬ 
mense  multitude  added  to  the  force  upon 
the  field  and  properly  supported  by  an 
army  of  native  agents  would  suffice  to 
make  Jesus  Christ  known  to  every  crea¬ 
ture  before  the  younger  generation  now 
living  has  passed  away.  And  the  Church 
has  ample  means.  According  to  the 
census  of  1890,  the  wealth  of  this  land 
was  $65,037,091,197.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  which  prevailed  in  the  decade  end¬ 
ing  with  1890  would  make  our  wealth 
now  $96,905,265,873,  an  increase  of  $31,- 
868,174,676  in  ten  years.  It  is  less  than 
a  reasonable  estimate  to  say  that  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  population  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  in  direct  affiliation  with  our 
Church.  It  is  notorious  that  we  possess 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  wealth 
of  this  land.  But  assuming  only  that 
one-thirtieth  of  the  wealth  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  in  Presbyterian  hands,  the  census 
of  1900  would  indicate  that  we  are  worth 
as  a  Church,  approximately,  $3,230,175,- 
529,  and  that  we  have  added  to  our 
wealth  over  and  above  all  our  expenses 
of  living,  all  that  we  have  lavished  on 
luxury,  and  all  that  we  have  given  away, 
approximately  $106,227,248  each  year 
since  the  census  of  1890.  We  have  aver¬ 
aged  during  these  same  years,  an  annual 
contribution  toward  the  evangelization  of 
the  heathen  world,  of  $901,262,  that  is 
less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  the  an¬ 
nual  increase  of  the  wealth  of  our 
Church,  and  less  than  one  three-thous¬ 
andth  of  the  Church’s  total  wealth.  In 
the  Old  Dispensation  God  asked  a  tithe 
and  in  the  New  demanded  the  whole  of 
our  life  and  possession  as  his  own,  and 
now  for  the  evangelization  of  the  whole 
unchristian  world,  our  Church  gives  less 
than  a  tithe  of  a  tithe,  not  of  its  income 
but  of  what  it  saves  out  of  its  income. 

Not  alone  has  the  Church  the  agencies, 
the  agents  and  the  means,  she  has  also 
available  omnipotent  resources.  The 
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power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  using  her  pres¬ 
ent  equipment,  would  carry  at  once  on 
the  lips  of  a  Church  made  up  of  truly 
earnest  men,  the  gospel  of  the  world’s 
Redeemer  to  all  the  multitudes  for  whom 
he  died. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  Church’s 
position  in  any  earlier  day,  her  position 
now  is  one  of  perfect  competence  to  obey 
literally  the  last  command  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

If  this  were  a  human  venture  men 
would  not  be  wasting  their  time  in  the 
discussion  of  its  practicability.  Men  and 
money  in  unstinted  measure  would  be 
pour^  out  if  this  were  a  war  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  for  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  nations,  for  the  suppression  of 
disorder.  We  are  already  maintaining  in 
the  Philippines  an  army  of  50,000  men, 
three  times  the  number  of  all  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  sent  out  by  the  whole  Protest¬ 
ant  Church  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
sends  its  flickering  lights  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Asia,  and  laughs 
at  the  difficulties  that  must  be  overcome. 
There  will  be  thousands  of  households 
lighted  by  our  oil  to-night  in  the  villages 
of  Asia  where  the  true  Light  has  never 
shined. 

There  will  creep  about  in  our  hearts, 
lurking  where  the  light  cannot  reach,  the 
unchristian  doubt,  “Is  it  necessary  for 
us  to  concern  ourselves  with  this  thing? 
Supf)Ose  we  can  evangelize  the  world, 
why  should  we?  In  the  providential  or¬ 
dering  of  history,  eighteen  hundred  years 
have  passed  by  and  the  thing  has  not  been 
done.  What  is  there  to  show  that  a 
duty  that  lay  dormant  for  these  cen¬ 
turies  by  the  will  of  God  is  acute  and 
pressing  now?”  That  view  is  intelli¬ 
gible  on  the  lips  of  unconverted  men 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church,  but  it 
is  not  intelligible  on  the  lips  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  If  the  world  has  no  need  of 
Christ,  we  have  no  need  of  him.  If  the 
evangelization  of  China  must  be  left  to 
providence  unaided  by  the  Church,  the 
evangelization  of  America  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Christian  ministers  here  may  be 
led  to  the  same  kindly  unaided  bene¬ 


ficence.  Whatever  Christ  is  to  me  he 
can  be  to  every  man  in  this  world.  If  I 
cannot  live  without  him,  no  other  man 
can  live  without  him.  As  he  only  has 
healed  our  lives,  comforted  our  hearts, 
broken  the  chains  of  our  sins,  and  given 
us  assured  hope  of  what  lies  beyond,  he 
only  can  do  these  things  for  all  mankind. 
And  not  only  does  the  world  need  him 
now,  but  we  need  to  giv»  him  now  to  the 
world.  The  world  will  not  more  surely 
die  without  him,  than  we  will  die  with 
him  if  we  refuse  to  obey  him,  and  look 
with  careless,  Christless  hearts  upon  the 
world  that  waits  for  him.  Can  there  be 
anything  more  fatal,  more  monstrous, 
more  immoral  than  a  doctrine  which  de¬ 
clares  men  lost  without  Christ,  and  then 
refuses  to  make  Christ  known  to  them? 
The  Church  that  proclaims  its  belief  in 
the  Lord  of  all,  and  declares  that  there 
is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved 
than  the  name  of  Christ,  and  does  not  at 
once  make  it  its  supreme  business  to 
make  Jesus  Christ  known  to  the  whole 
world,  is  either  insincere  in  its  profes¬ 
sions  of  belief,  or  it  presents  a  spectacle 
of  a  debased  sense  of  moral  integrity 
than  which  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  despicable  and  loathsome. 

And  if  the  world  needs  the  Gospel 
and  we  need  at  once  to  g^ve  the  world 
the  gospel,  Christ  also  needs  the  im¬ 
mediate  preaching  of  his  gospel  to  the 
world.  Our  delay  is  not  alone  the  source 
of  loss  and  death  to  ourselves  and  to 
men ;  it  prolongs  the  travail  of  the  soul 
of  Christ,  and  defers  the  long  expected 
day  of  his  triumph. 

“The  restless  millions  wait 

The  light  whose  dawning  maketh  all  things  new,” 

is  only  a  half  truth; 

“Christ  also  waits,  but  men  are  slow  and  late.” 

And  what  are  God’s  present' dealings 
with  us  designed  to  teach  us  if  not  that 
he  is  ready  to  do  great  things?  Bishop 
Moule,  of  Hangchow,  told  me  when  in 
China,  that  when  he  came  to  Hangchow 
there  were  forty  Protestant  Christians  in 
the  Chinese  Empire.  He  has  seen  in  his 
lifetime  the  Protestant  Church  in  China 
multiplied  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
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sand  per  cent.,  and  penetrate  t©  almost 
every  prefecture  of  the  Empire.  “The 
world  to  be  evangelized  in  this  genera¬ 
tion’ — can  it  be  done?”  asks  George 
Pilkington,  of  Uganda.  “Kyagwe,  a 
province  fifty  miles  square,  has  had  the 
gospyel  preached,  by  lip  and  life,  through 
almost  every  village  in  the  space  of  one 
short  year,  by  some  seventy  native  evan¬ 
gelists,  under  the  supervision  of  only  two 
Europeans !  The  teacher  on  Busi  has 
by  this  time  probably  accomplished  his 
purpose  of  visiting  every  house  in  that 
island  with  the  message  of  salvation  on 
his  lips.  Soon  we  may  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  house  left  in  Uganda  that  has 
not  had  God’s  message  brought  thus  to 
its  very  threshold.” 

We  need  to  recall  in  this  matter  that 
it  is  for  God  that  we  are  working.  I 
have  said  that  if  this  were  a  human  en¬ 
terprise  men  would  scorn  to  waste  time 
in  discussing  its  feasibility.  Shall  we 
have  less  faith  in  God  than  men  have  in 
themselves?  If  the  work  of  evangeliz¬ 
ing  the  world  at  once  as  a  human  enter¬ 
prise  is  practicable,  does  it  become  im¬ 
practicable  when  we  realize  that  it  is  a 
divine  enterprise  ?  Who  sent  us  this  work 
to  do?  On  whose  errand  is  it  that  we 
are  going?  Whose  kingdom  is  to  be  es¬ 
tablished?  It  was  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  earth  to  whom  power  was  given,  and 
nothing  is  impossible  with  him,  who, 
when  he  said.  “Go  ye,”  said  in  the  same 
breath,  “And  I  am  with  you.” 

And  now,  if  we  can,  and  we  ought, 
shall  we?  The  general  duty  of  world- 
evangelization  the  Church  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  for  years,  and  neglected.  Is  this 
not  the  hour  to  acknowledge  our  duty 
once  again,  and  perform? 

Just  when  India  or  anv  other  land  is 
ready  to  swing  over  to  Christ,  we  may 
not  tell.  That  this  is  the  day  when  the 
trial  should  be  made  and  the  opportunity 
given,  we  dare  not  doubt.  For  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  forces  which  are  pouring 
into  the  world  still  from  the  pierced 
hands  of  Christ  have  been  fashioning  in 
heathen  lands  the  thoughts  of  men,  shat¬ 
tering  their  superstitions,  cutting  away 
old  restnaints,  and  shaping  the  whole 


course  of  their  unresting  movement.  But 
all  this  so  to  speak  indirect  evangeliza¬ 
tion  is  but  preparatory  to  that  supreme 
discharge  of  her  duty  by  the  Christian 
Church,  which  shall  show  to  the  whole 
world  that  God  has  been  making  it  ready 
to  become  the  kingdom  of  his  Son.  To 
do  this  thing  now  is  the  duty  of  this 
generation. 

This  is  the  vital  need  of  the  Christian 
Church.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Church  had  to  fight  doctrinally  for  her 
life ;  when  heresy  after  heresy,  involving 
the  most  fundamental  issues  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  faith  assailed  her,  and  so  hedged 
her  in  that  the  mere  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  consumed  all  her  strength.  That 
day  went  by  long  ago.  For  the  Church 
now  to  spend  her  whole  strength  on  that 
battle-field  is  to  war  with  phantoms,  save 
as  the  neglect  of  personal  living  duty 
will  furnish  the  very  soil  in  which  fresh 
heresies  will  grow.  Let  her  hear  the 
call  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  bidding 
her  go  out  now  into  the  highways  and 
the  hedges  and  the  ungarnered  fields, 
and  compel  men  to  come  in.  A  Church 
wholly  surrendered  to  Christ’s  personal 
leadership,  utterly  bent  upon  the  largest 
human  service,  filled  with  the  passion  of 
a  great  and  Divine  love,  will  escape  here¬ 
sy  by  subduing  unbelief.  Our  Church 
needs  a  supreme  world  purpose  that  will 
forbid  our  trifling  away  the  time  of  God, 
plaving  with  details  while  men  die. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  work  is 
enormous.  But  its  difficulties  are  its 
glory.  “I  will  tarrv  at  Ephesus  until 
Pentecost.”  said  Paul  in  one  of  his  Epis¬ 
tles.  “for  a  great  door  and  eflFectual  is 
open  unto  me.  and  there  are  manv.  ad¬ 
versaries.”  We  should  have  said  '‘but.** 
But  no  such  thought  polluted  Paul’s 
spirit :  "and  adversaries — thev  consti¬ 
tuted  his  opportunity :  they  did  not  quali¬ 
fy  it.  They  made  Ephesus  a  field  of 
work  which  he  could  not  resist.  When 
Xavier  looked  from  Sancian  toward  the 
barred  gates  of  China,  and  cried,  “O 
rock.  rock,  when  wilt  thou  open  to  mv 
Master?”  he  called  everv  heroic  heart  in 
the  Christian  Church  to  give  itself  to 
the  evangelization  of  that  sealed  land. 
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Of  all  the  mission  fields  in  the  world  to¬ 
day,  is  there  one  which  stirs  the  hearts  of 
true  men  and  kindles  in  their  souls  again 
the  ardor  of  the  Crusades  and  the  zeal 
of  Raymond  Lull,  as  Islam?  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  the  beginning  has  “relished 
tasks  for, their  bigness,”  as  Stanley  said 
of  Glave,  “and  greeted  hard  labor  with 
a  fierce  joy.”  The  immediate  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  the  world,  men  say,  would  in¬ 
volve  superficial  work ;  let  us  be  slow  and 
thorough.  Slow  and  thorough  is  one 
thing;  slow  and  stagnant  is  another. 
Superficial  work!  Who  proposed  that 
the  world  should  be-  superficially  evange¬ 
lized?  I  suppose  that  in  our  Lord’s  par¬ 
able  that  husbandman  escaped  this  peril 
who  wrapped  his  pound  in  a  napkin  and 
hid  it  in  the  ground.  But  the  Lord  gave 
his  commendation  to  the  man  who,  hav¬ 
ing  five  pounds,  traded  with  them  super¬ 
ficially,  on  the  face  of  the  ground,  and 
made  with  them  five  other  pounds.  We 
have  betrayed  our  Lord  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  doing  thoroughly  his  work  in 
this  land,  where  we  have  sown  the  seed 
over  and  over  again  in  ground  already 
sowed,  while  two-thirds  of  the  human 
race  have  been  allowed  to  live  and  die 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
Saviour  or  any  love  of  God.  And  in 
our  folly  we  have  forfeited  the  richest 
spiritual  blessing  at  home  by  deliberately 
transgressing  the  plainest  Divine  law, 
“There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increas- 
eth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.” 
It  is  said  that  the  immediate  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world  is  a  visionary  and  child¬ 
like  project.  I  think  it  is.  And  where 
there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish ; 
“and  except  ye  be  converted  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  cannot  see  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.”  It  is  a  project  of  child¬ 
like  faith  and  of  glorious  vision.  And 
these  are  the  visions  of  it:  A  Church 


obedient  to  her  Head,  warm  with  the 
glow  of  a  great  love,  and  thrilled  with  all 
the  activities  of  a  perfect  service;  a  re¬ 
deemed  world  free  from  the  bondage  of 
its  sin,  and  worshipping  with  glad  hearts 
and  in  innumerable  homes,  and  with 
hearts  and  homes  alike  purified  adoring 
the  world’s  Redeemer;  and  a  reigning 
Saviour  crowned  at  last,  rejoicing  in  the 
love  of  his  Church,  and  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  work  for  the  world.  These 
are  the  visions  which  the  evangelization 
of  the  world  lifts  before  our  eyes.  Is 
there  anything  to  shrink  from  in  them? 
Could  there  be  visions  more  enticing? 

Let  us  go  up  at  once  to  complete  this 
work.  Whether  or  not  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ  will  awake  to  her  duty,  at 
least  let  us  not  be  asleep  to  ours. 
Whether  the  whole  Church  can  evangel¬ 
ize  the  whole  world  or  not,  we  can 
evangelize  the  fields  for  which  we  are 
immediately  responsible.  There  are 
many  things  for  which  we  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible,  which  sweep  out  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  influence  or  direction.  But 
for  this  one  thing  we  are. 

The  speedy  bringing  of  the  world  to 
Christ  is  a  consequence ;  the  speedy 
bringing  of  Christ  to  the  world  is  the 
necessary  preliminary.  The  world  can 
never  be  brought  to  Christ  until  Christ 
is  first  brought  to  the  world.  It  is  vain 
for  us  to  ask  God  for  one,  until  we  have 
done  the  other.  If  we  bring  Christ  to 
the  world,  God  will  bring  the  world  to 
Christ.  And  the  fact  that  God  has  bid¬ 
den  us  to  do  this  thing,  lifts  our  duty 
at  once  above  all  cavil  and  excuse. 
“Say  not  ye  there  are  yet  four  months, 
and  then  cometh  the  harvest?  Behold  I 
say  unto  you.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look 
on  the  fields,  that  they  are  white  already 
unto  harvest.”  The  fields  that  were 
white  then,  are  white  now,  if  we  had  but 
eyes  to  see,  and  hearts  to  heed. 

Recall 


Irene 

Out  of  the  radiant  Eastern  skies. 

With  lifted  brows  and  earnest  eyes, 

W  ith  spotless  robe  all  heavenly  fair 
And  lily-crowned  shining  hair. 

Holy  and  sweet. 

With  eager  feet 

The  Day  came  forth  my  soul  to  meet. 


Lane 

Into  the  West  where  radiance  dies 
With  drooping  brows  and  tearful  eyes 
With  stains  upon  those  garments  fair 
And  faded  crown  on  shining  hair. 
How  sad,  how  fleet. 

With  pauseless  feet 
The  Day  went  forth  my  God  to  meet! 


J.  N.  Forman 


J.  R.  Mott. 


F.  P.  Turner 


The  Student  Volunteer  Movement 

Harlan  Page  Beach 


Initiatory  steps  in  three  of  the  great 
missionary  movements  of  the  last  century 
have  been  taken  on  scholastic  grounds. 
It  was  at  Williamstown,  under  the  lee  of 
its  historic  hay-stack,  that  the  first  volun¬ 
teer  movement  for  foreign  missions  in 
America  was  decided  upon.  Stepping 
forth  into  the  sunlight  after  the  storm, 
that  little  group  looking  in  the  face  the 
problerri  of  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  exclaimed,  “We  can,  if  we  will !’’ 
and  shortly  thereafter  they  proceeded  to 
form  a  secret  society.  The  Brethren,  “not 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  others,  but  of 
going  to  the  heathen.”  One  article  of  its 
constitution  shows  the  temper  of  the 
men:  “No  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
its  membership  who  is  under  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  which  shall  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  going  on  a  mission  to  the 
heathen.”  It  was  at  Andover  Seminary 
shortly  thereafter  that  steps  were  taken 
for  the  formation  of  our  first  foreign 
missionary  society.  The  American  Board, 
and  its  students  were  the  first  ambassa¬ 
dors  from  the  New  World  to  age-old 
India. 

Two  other  scholastic  towns  were  the 
scene  of  events  leading  to  the  formation 
at  the  end  of  the  century  of  the  Student 


V^olunteer  Movement  for  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  At  Princeton  a  few  college  men, 
one  of  them  Robert  P.  Wilder,  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  missionary  in  India,  were 
wont  to  meet  for  prayer,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  India’s  needs.  The  torch 
which  was  there  lighted  carried  to  Mount 
Hermon,  among  the  Berkshires  of 
Massachusetts,  the  flame  of  missionary 
enthusiasm  when,  in  1886,  Mr.  Moody, 
at  Mr.  Wishard’s  suggestion,  called  to¬ 
gether  the  first  Student  Summer  School. 
That  wonderful  month  of  Bible-and- 
hcart-searching,  pervaded  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  prayer  and  the  inspiring  words 
of  such  rnen  as  Drs.  Pierson  and  Ash¬ 
more,  gave  birth  to  the  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment,  and  at  its  close  an  even  hundred 
men  out  of  251  went  forth  pledged  to 
become  foreign  missionaries,  “if  God| 
permit.” 

The  aim  of  the  American  Movement 
is  fourfold:  “(a)  To  awaken  and  main¬ 
tain  among  all  Christian  students  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  intelligent  and 
active  interest  in  foreign  missions;  (b) 
to  enroll  a  sufficient  number  of  properly 
qualified  student  volunteers  to  meet  the 
successive  demands  of  the  various  mis¬ 
sionary  boards  of  North  America,  and  to 
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unite  all  volunteers  in  an  organized  ag¬ 
gressive  movement ;  (c)  to  help  all  such 
intending  missionaries  to  prepare  for 
their  life-work,  and  to  enlist  their  co¬ 
operation  in  developing  the  mission  life 
of  the  home  churches;  (d)  to  lay  an 
equal  burden  of  responsibility  on  all 
students  who  are  to  remain  as  ministers 
and  lay  workers  at  home,  that  they  may 
actively  promote  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  by  their  intelligent  advocacy,  by 
their  gifts,  and  by  their  prayers.” 

In  its  methods  it  is  increasingly  con¬ 
servative,  so  that  some  extravagances  of 
the  early  days,  when  the  visit  of  a  travel¬ 
ing  secretary. reminded  one  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  an  old-time  camp-meeting,  have 
given  place  to  the  sober-minded  and 
prayerful  facing  of  a  great  life-problem. 
The  entire  sanity  of  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  at  Toronto,  which  was  much  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  older  men  and  women,  is 
an  illustration  of  this  statement.  Travel¬ 
ing  secretaries  are  the  advance  guard  of 
the  new  propaganda,  and  they  set  in  mo¬ 
tion,  if  not  already  existing  in  the  col¬ 
leges,  agencies  which  accomplish  the 
purposes  above  mentioned. 

The  Volunteer  office  is  a  busy  hive 
with  a  General  and  Assistant  Secretary 
managing  the  various  interests  of  the 
movement,  and  an  Educational  Secretary 
carrying  on  weekly  study-classes  through 
correspondence  among  some  350  institu¬ 
tions  annually.  Here  too  is  a  missionary 
clearing-house,  very  probably  the  most 
extended  and  complete  in  America,  where 
questions  trivial  and  profound  are 
answered  according  to  the  best  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  secretaries.  In  addition  to 
the  study-classes,  agitation  for  the  read¬ 
ing  of  missionary  literature,  care  for  cor¬ 
respondence  on  that  subject,  etc.,  are  an 
important  feature  of  the  Movement’s 
activities.  Courses  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  missionary  candidates  have 
won  the  cordial  endorsement  of  the 
various  Boards,  so  that  by  common  con¬ 
sent  the  present-day  volunteer  enters  the 
field  far  better  equipped  than  in  former 
times.  All  this  work  is  fostered  not  only 
through  correspondence  but  by  various 
conferences  during  the  year,  and  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  Missionary  Institutes  held 


under  the  direction  of  the  Educational 
Secretary  in' connection  with  the  various 
Student  Summer  Schools.  These  schools 
call  together  nearly  2,000  picked  men  and 
women  each  year. 

This  exceedingly  hasty  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  Movement  would  be  incom¬ 
plete,  unless  we  directed  the  reader’s 
attention  to  three  or  four  characteristics 
of  the  student  missionary  uprising.  First 
of  all  the  Movement  is  characterized  by 
a  profound  belief  in  the  power  of  God. 
An  immense  undertaking  like  the  evange¬ 
lization  of  the  world  can  only  result  in 
failure  unless  God  be  honored  and  His 
will  be  made  supreme.  Spiritual  men 
and  women  for  a  spiritual  work  is  the 
first  requisite  of  success.  This  is  con¬ 
stantly  emphasized  in  public  and  private, 
as  is  the  necessity  for  an  absolute  sur¬ 
render  of  all  Christians  to  the  will  of 
God,  no  matter  how  great  a  sacrifice  this 
may  involve. 

Based  upon  this  fundamental  concept  is 
the  firm  belief  that  God  desires  the  world 
to  hear  the  message  brought  to  it  nine¬ 
teen  centuries  ago.  This  belief  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Watchword,  “The  Evange¬ 
lization  of  the  World  in  This  Genera¬ 
tion.”  Opposers  of  the  Watchword  have 
called  it  fanatical,  understanding  it  as  a 
certain  word  of  prophecy,  rather  than  as 
an  ideal  towards  which  all  Christians 
the  world  over  should  strive.  •  It  is  a 
word  of  power  awakening  the  careless, 
infusing  hope  into  the  hopeless,  and 
bringing  in  the  inspiration  of  the  divine 
ideal.  As  the  candidates  are  a  body  of 
students,  every  form  of  mission  work 
is  advocated,  not  neglecting  indirect 
means  of  bringing  men  to  Jesus  Christ, 
though  naturally  telling  the  good  tidings 
is  kept  constantly  at  the  fore-front.  The 
two  world-tours  of  Mr.  John  R.  Mott, 
onlv  Chairman  of  the  Movement  thus  far. 
are  indicative  of  the  inspiration  and  help¬ 
fulness  that  may  come  from  such  a 
Watchword  and  its  correlated  activities 
on  the  foreign  field ;  while  the  practical 
acceptance  of  it  by  the  last  Lambeth 
Conference  and  by  nonconformist  bodies 
in  Great  Britain  has  put  a  new  face  upon 
the  missionary  enterprise  in  our  mother 
country. 
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While  divine  power  is  recognized  as 
fundamentally  important,  a  great  part  of 
’the  success  attained  arises  from  the  wise 
planning  and  admirable  organization  of 
the  Movement.  Its  leaders  have  learned 
through  college  struggles  that  the  key  to 
success  is  carefully  planned  team  work. 
Traditions  and  authority  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  hamper  such  activity; 
consequently  this  work  moves  forward 
with  apparent  spontaneity  and  with  a 
minimum  of  friction  combined  with  a 
maximum  of  fruitfulness. 

Sober-minded  men  and  women  at  its 
quadrennial  conventions  have  testified  to 
the  power  of  this  remarkable  exhibition 
of  consecrated  wisdom  and  energy,  and 
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have  thanked  God  and  taken  courage.  If 
the  lukewarm  Churches  of  this  land 
could  have  had  representatives  at  the 
Toronto  convention,  there  would  have 
been  spiritual  and  missionary  awakenings 
in  every  State  and  territory.  The  spirit 
of  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
taken  a  wider  hold  upon  those  present 
than  is  suggested  by  the  word  “mis¬ 
sionary,”  and  would  have  made  them 
better  citizens,  stronger  Christians,  and 
more  devoted  to  building  up  the  wall  of 
Zion  over  against  their  own  house;  and 
this  is  the  tendency  of  the  Volunteer 
Conventions  not  only,  but  of  all  the 
Movement’s  manifold  activities. 


Conference  in  North  River  Presbytery 


A  unique  Presbyterial  Conference  con¬ 
vened  February  27th,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  North  River,  at  Poughkeepsie,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Evangelistic  Commit¬ 
tee.  First,  the  ministers  spent  the  fore¬ 
noon  in  conference  on  the  Weaknesses 
and  Faults  of  the  Ministry,  they  be¬ 
ing  aided  in  tViis  discussion  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  George  B.  Stewart,  of  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  who  spoke  fraternally 
and  discriminatingly,  laying  emphasis 
upon  the  danger  of  the  preacher’s  pre¬ 
senting  current  news,  instead  of  getting 
his  message  from  God,  and  presenting  it 
as  a  message  from  God. 

The  afternoon  session  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  ministers,  elders,  and  trustees. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Presbytery,  these  three  classes  met  to¬ 
gether.  This  circumstance  was  itself  de¬ 
lightful  and  strengthening.  An  admir¬ 
able  address  by  Dr.  Stewart,  on  How 
the  Church  Officer  can  help  to  Unify  and 
Spiritualize  the  Church  Work, '  made 
clear  the  splendid  functions  of  the 
Church  and  her  high  and  indispensable 
service  to  the  community.  Dr.  Stewart 
dwelt  upon  the  important  and  respective 
functions  of  Pastor  and  Elder  and 
Trustee,  and  showed  how  they  could 
best  labor  together  for  the  effective 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  with 


happy  and  wholesome  suggestion.  Not 
only  the  fraternal  spirit,  but  also  the 
fraternal  method  was  emphasized.  The 
General  Conference  followed,  and  later 
an  address  by  the  Rev.  J.  Scott  King 
of  Little  Britain  on  Loyalty  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  constitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  a  most  admirable 
instrument.  It  is  pre-eminently  worthy 
of  study.  Intelligent  observance  of  it 
promotes  power  and  mutual  understand¬ 
ing. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  members 
of  the  conference  sat  down  to  a  delight¬ 
ful  collation,  provided  by  the  generosity 
of  the  First  Church,  Poughheepsie.  The 
hospitality  of  this  church  was  perfect. 
Suitable  time  was  allowed  for  sociability. 
The  Chairman  called  upon  the  Hon.  J.  I. 
Platt,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  spoke  inter¬ 
estingly  and  thoughtfully  up>on  the  sub¬ 
ject  How  to  Turn  the  Social  Factors  of 
the  Church  to  Spiritual  Account.  Social 
relationships  and  occasions  may  be  utilized 
for  making  and  deepening  spiritual  im¬ 
pression,  and  ought  to  be  so  used  by  the 
follower  of  Jesus.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Marshall,  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board,  who  spoke  to  the  theme 
How  to  make  the  Congregational  and 
Choir  Singing  a  Spiritual  Power. 

Hugh  Russell  Fraser. 
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On  the  23rd  of  this  month  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.  D.  will  assume  the 
pastorate  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  Native  and  acquired  abil¬ 
ity  seem  eminently  to  qualify  him  for  this  important  work.  His  lar^e  physique 
and  buoyant  spirits  well  adapt  him  for  the  strenuous  labors  of  the  metropolis. 
He  is  a  “son  of  the  manse,”  his  father  being  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  is  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  which  insures  to  an  intelligent  man  bom  and  reared  in  the 
United  States  strength  and  flexibility  of  character.  He  was  graduated  from 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in  1886,  and  from  McCormick  Seminary  in 
1889. 

He  has  studied  abroad,  has  been  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Sedalia,  Missouri,  and  since  1896  has  been  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  He  is  a  member  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  is 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions. 

His  preaching  is  direct  and  spiritual,  and  he  ever  presents  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Saviour  of  men.  The  text  of  his  first  sermon  in  the  church  after  accepting 
the  call  was  a  fitting  introduction  to  what  may  be  expected  in  all  his  preaching 
— “That  in  all  things  He  (Christ)  might  have  the  pre-eminence.”  E.  F.  H. 
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Dante  Browning  and  Omar  Khayyam 

Their  Philosophy  of  Life 

Charles  Wood  D.  D. 


The  poet  and  the  philosopher  see  things 
from  such  a  different  angle  that  there 
is  often  room  for  doubt  whether  they 
have  seen  the  same  thing,  though  they 
have  looked  steadily  in  the  same  place. 
To  the  philosopher’s  eye  the  universe  is 
a  system,  but  to  the  poet’s  eye  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  a  divine  idea.  Without  adher¬ 
ing  to  any  philsophical  school  the  poet 
has  his  philosophy  of  life  as  impressive 
to  his  mind  at  least  as  his  own  system  is 
to  the  philosopher  who  sees  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  assumed  prosperity  for 
humanity  and  daily  bread  for  himself. 
Dante,  Browning  and  Omar  Khayyam 
wrote  only  poems.  They  lived  in  ideals. 
Coins  from  their  mint  would  not  pass  cur¬ 
rent  in  any  of  the  world  bazaars,  but  their 
thoughts  on  life  mould  men’s  minds  and 
shape  men’s  characters.  Carlyle  com¬ 
pares  the  Italian  Dante  with  the  Hebrew 
job.  These  two  contrasted  figures  stand 
side  by  side  as  poets,  and  as  sufferers — 
for  Dante  too  trod  the  sorrowful  way 
over  which  Job  stumbled.  “An  unim¬ 
portant,  wandering,  sorrowful  man  he 
seemed  to  the  gay  Florentines,’’  much 
less  interesting  that  sad  face,  immortalized 
by  Giotto,  to  those  merry-hearted  people 
of  the  beautiful  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  than  their  nobles  robed  in  velvet 
lashed  with  silver  and  gold,  followed  by 
long  retinues  of  servants.  Much  less  in¬ 
teresting,  undoubtedly,  Dante  seemed  to 
himself  than  these  gay  gentlemen,  and 
when,  perhaps  because  of  his  sad  face 
and  great  dignity,  which  compelled  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence,  even  though  they 
silenced  mirth,  Dante  was  elevated  to  the 
high  position  of  Prior,  and  made  with 
two  others  absolute  ruler  of  Florence, 
he  must  have  thought  that  life  was  about 
to  smile  upon  him.  and  that  he  might 
even  be  as  interesting  as  one  of  the 
Florentine  nobles.  But  that  elevation 
proved  to  be,  as  he  afterwards  said,  the 
source  of  all  his  misfortunes. 

Florence  was  hopelessly  divided  into 


warring  factions — Ghibellines  against 
Guelphs,  and  Guelphs  against  Ghibel¬ 
lines,  Whites  against  Blacks,  and 
Blacks  against  Whites.  The  Guelphs,  the 
party  to  which  Dante  belonged,  had  the 
ascendancy  for  a  little  time,  but  they 
were  outgeneraled  by  the  Ghibellines, 
who  succeeded  in  winning  the  support 
of  the  Pope,  which  in  those  days  meant 
everything,  and  with  that  support  they 
gained  control  of  the  city.  They  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  banish  Dante  un¬ 
der  penalty  of  death,  and  confiscated  all 
his  property.  From  that  time  he  be¬ 
came  a  pilgrim,  “wandering,”  he  says, 
“over  almost  every  part  to  which  this 
our  language  extends.”  “I  have  gone 
about  like  a  mendicant” — but  the  sojourn 
of  a  single  night  by  this  mendicant  is 
sufficient  now  to  give  to  an  Italian  town 
a  claim  to  fame.  The  iron  sank  very 
deep  into  his  soul.  Giotto’s  face  of 
Dante  is  not  too  sad.  “Had  all  gone 
well  with  him  the  world  had  wanted  one 
of  the  most  notable  words  ever  spoken 
or  sung.”  “His  great  soul,  homeless  on 
earth,  made  its  home  more  and  more  in 
the  awful  other  world.” 

Dante  lived  amongst  a  childlike  people 
in  a  childlike  era,  and  he  was  a  childlike 
man.  He  spoke  of  that  awful  other 
world,  more  real  to  him  than  this  unjust, 
cruel,  cornipt  world,  in  material  terms. 
Dante’s  Hell,  Purgatory  and  Paradise, 
like  Milton’s,  are  parts  of  a  physical 
universe.  It  was  as  impossible  for 
Dante  to  have  believed  in  those  days 
other  than  he  did,  as  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  us  in  our  day  to  believe  as 
Dante  did.  The  incidents,  the  accidents, 
of  his  great  poem  are  transitory,  but  the 
essence  of  it  is  eternal.  Dante  makes  no 
mistake  in  types.  The  type  he  puts  in 
Hell  belongs  in  hell.  The  type  he  puts 
in  Paradise  belongs  in  Paradise.  “What¬ 
soever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap.”  To  Dante  selfishness  is  hell,  self- 
sacrifice  is  Paradise.  “In  Purgatory 
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souls  are  emptied  of  self;  in  Paradise 
souls  are  filled  with  God.”  This  is 
Dante’s  philosophy  of  life  here  and  here¬ 
after. 

For  fourteen  years  Browning  lived  in 
Dante’s  City  of  Florence.  From  Casa 
*  Guidi  windows  he  gained  many  of  his 
highest  and  truest  views  of  life.  There 
are  those  who  still  say  they  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  Browning, — if  they  were  very 
frank  possibly  many  of  them  would  con¬ 
fess  it  is  because  they  do  not  read  him. 
The  thinking  world  has  slowly  come  to 
see  “That  no  other  poet  has  so  heaped 
up  human  interest  since  Shakespeare.” 

No  one  would  have  expected  a  poet  to 
rise  out  of  the  soil  in  which  Browning 
grew.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
clerks  in  the  Bank  of  England ;  and 
bankers  are  ordinarily  less  poetical  in 
England  than  here.  Browning’s  father 
seems  to  have  had  his  suspicion  that 
there  might  be  finer  gold  somewhere  in 
this  universe  than  that  hoarded  in  the 
vaults  of  his  bank.  He  was  soon  to  see 
great  nuggets  of  inexhaustible  value 
opened  up  beneath  his  own  roof.  He 
encouraged  his  son  to  study  and  to  write. 
Browning  wrote  Pauline  when  he  was 
twenty-one,  and  Paracelsus  when  he  was 
twenty-two.  He  published  these  and  Sor- 
dello,  and  Bells  and  Pomegranates,  at 
his  generous  father’s  expense,  and  they 
brought  him  in  nothing.  Milton  was 
more  fortunate.  His  Paradise  Lost  paid 
him  twenty-five  dollars. 

Browning  continued  to  write  from 
early  youth  to  ripe  old  age.  A  list  of 
his  books  would  make  a  catalogue.  Any 
edition  of  them  makes  a  fair  library,  and 
any  library  in  which  they  are  wanting 
would  be  greatly  enriched  by  their  pos¬ 
session.  That  there  are  weary  deserts 
in  these  volumes,  where  one  might  easily 
be  lost,  and  where  one  might  also  die  of 
thirst,  is  indisputable,  but  there  are  also 
many  oases  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
fertility.  God  was  as  real  to  Browning, 
poet,  philosopher,  scientist,  as  to  Dante 
or  to  Job,  utterly  ignorant  of  all  phy¬ 
sical  laws  and  forces.  Rubbing  shoul¬ 
ders  as  Browning  did  every  day  with 
Agnostics — ^he  cries 


But  I  need,  now  as  then. 

Thee  God  who  mouldest  men. 

Accustomed  to  sad-eyed  skeptics  whose 
spiritual  vision  had  been  so  weakened  by 
disuse  that  they  could  see  nothing  any¬ 
where  in  the  universe  but  chance.  Brown¬ 
ing  says,  “This  world’s  no  blot  for  us, 
nor  blank,  it  means  intensely  and  means 
good.”  These  sombre  pessimists  that 
stroll  up  and  down  the  streets  of  our 
modern  cities  telling  themselves  and 
everybody  else  that  this  is  “the  worst  of 
all  p)OS6ible  worlds,’’  and  that  it  is  steadily 
growing  worse,  get  no  sympathy  from 
Browning.  His  philosophy  of  life  is  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Mr  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched. 

That  after  Last  returns  the  First 
Through  a  wide  compass  round  befetched. 

That  what  began  best  can’t  end  worst 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once  prove  accurst. 

Many  of  his  literary  friends  were  scof¬ 
fers  at  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  In¬ 
carnation — ^but  Browning  says — 

God  was  llkest  God  in  being  born, 

I  say  the  acknowledgement  of  God  in  Christ 
Accepted  by  the  reason  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it. 

He  knew  men  who  had  long  ago  given 
up  their  Christian  hope  of  immortality, 
but  he  sings — 

I  shall  behold  Thee  face  to  face 
O  God,  and  in  Thy  light  retrace 
How  in  all  I  loved  here,  still  wast  Thou. 

A  London  doctor  has  told  the  story  of 
his  own  lapse  of  faith,  of  a  day  when  he 
could  no  longer  call  himself  a  Christian, 
of  a  neglected  church,  and  a  closed  Bible, 
and  a  prayerless  life.  He  hapF>ened  on 
a  volume  of  Browning.  “God,  Thou  art 
love,”  he  heard  Browning  say,  “I  build 
my  faith  on  that and  his  heart  cried 
“Would  that  I  might  build  my  faith  on 
such  a  God.”  Slowly  he  was  led  back 
to  the  church  and  the  Bible :  to  his  closet 
and  his  childlike  Christian  faith. 

Through  such  souls  alone 
God  stooping  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 
For  us  in  the  dark  to  rise  by. 

Omar  Khayyam,  “the  tent-maker,”  so 
the  word  means — ^how  different  from  the 
tent-maker  of  Tarsus — was  with  one  lobe 
of  his  brain  a  mathematician  and  astron¬ 
omer,  and  with  the  other  lobe  a  sweet 
singer  of  sensuous  songs.  He  lived  in 
the  Twelfth  Century,  but  he  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  an  Englishman  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth.  He  led  the  revolt  like  Byron  and 
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Burns  and  Swinburne  and  Whitman 
against  creeds,  order,  virtue.  Scratch  the 
thin  skin  of  the  Persian  sage  and  you 
find  a  pessimist  and  sensualist.  He  ap¬ 
peals  to  passion  and  appetite,  to  the  ma¬ 
terialist  and  rebel  that  is  in  every  man, 
subdued  or  unsubdued,  and  his  popu¬ 
larity  is  boundless.  He  is  even  the  fa¬ 
vorite  poet  of  some  eminently  respectable 
people.  He  has  many  things  to  say 
about  God  and  man,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  complimentary  to  either.  Neither 
the  Creator  nor  the  creature  appears  to 
advantage. 

We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  mystic  shadow  shapes  that  come  and  go 
Round  with  the  sun-illumined  lantern  held 
In  midnight,  by  the  master  of  the  show. 

And  that  inverted  bowl  we  call  the  sky 
Where  under  crawling,  cooped  we  live  and  die 
Lift  not  your  hands  to  It  for  help,  for  It 
As  impotently  moves  as  you  or  1. 

We  are  automata,  machines,  every¬ 
thing  has  been  predetermined  for  us. 
Divine  sovereignty  is  run  out  to  an  aw¬ 
ful  fatalism  by  this  Persian  philosopher. 

With  earth's  lirst  clay,  they  did  the  last  man  knead 

And  there  of  the  last  harvest  sowed  the  seed. 

And  the  first  morning  of  creation  wrote 

What  the  last  Dawn  of  Reckoning  shall  read. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  well,  but 
“go  to,  now” — ^we  will  do  as  ill  as  we 
like.  We  are  not  free  to  do  right,  but 
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thank  God — if  there  be  a  God — ^was  the 
Persian’s  thought,  we  are  free  to  do 
wrong. 

Come  fill  the  cup  and  in  the  fire  of  Spring 
Your  winter  garment  of  Repentance  fling. 

The  bird  of  l  ime  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter— and  the  Bird  is  on  the  wing. 

He  turned,  as  Solomon  did,  as  Byron 
did,  as  Nero  did,  to  sensuous  indulgence, 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  life. 

Life  void  of  wine  and  minstrels  with  their  lutes. 

And  the  soft  murmurs  of  Irakian  flutes. 

Were  nothing  worth:  1  scan  the  world  and  see 
Save  pleasure,  life  yields  only  bitter  fruits. 

He  lived  long  enough,  like  Solomon, 
to  find  that  the  bitterest  fruits  of  all  are 
from  pleasure.  Stand  Omar  Khayyam 
side  by  side  with  Browning  and  with 
Dante.  His  soft  songs  of  pleasure  at¬ 
tract  our  souls,  but  “sacrifice  moves 
them.”  Deep  answers  unto  deep  in 
Dante  and  Browning.  Man  can  never 
rest,  though  poets  lure  him  to  slumber 
in  pleasure  or  in  sin.  Man  can  find  rest 
only  in  the  smile  of  God. 

Does  not  Omar  Khayyam’s  Epicurean¬ 
ism  and  sensualism  seem  thin  and  poor 
compared  with  Browning’s  faith? 

"Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  Thee  the  ineffable  name? 
Builder  and  maker.  Thou,  of  hoitses  not  made  with  hands: 
W  hat  have  fear  of  change  from  Thee  who  art  ever  the  same? 
Doubt  that  Thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that  Thy  power 
expands?” 

Philadelphia. 


Our  London  Letter 

A.  S.  Hoyt,  D.  D. 


-  Newman  Hall’s  Funeral 

Last  Saturday,  February  22,  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  Dr.  Newman  Hall  was  held  at 
Christ  Church,  Westminster  Road,  a 
church  which  is  the  fitting  memorial  of 
the  man,  and  where  he  labored  from 
1876  to  1892,  with  notable  zeal  and  suc¬ 
cess.  The  church  was  crowded  with  rep¬ 
resentative  churchmen  and  non-conform¬ 
ists,  delegates  from  the  principal  Chris¬ 
tian  organizations  of  London,  officers 
and  members  of  Christ  Church,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  working-men  and  women  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  read  by  Canon  Fleming,  pray¬ 
ers  offered  by  Dr.  J.  Monro  Gibson,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Thomas 


Spurgeon,  the  son  of  the  man  who,  for 
so  many  years,  was  a  neighbor  and 
friend  of  Newman  Hall’s,  and  whom  he 
once  called  “the  greatest  preacher,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  that  England 
has  ever  been  favored  with.”^  The  ad¬ 
dress,  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Meyer,  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Hall,  was  not  an  effort  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  man  or  estimate  his  worth, 
but  a  simple  tribute  to  the  pastor  and 
friend.  The  church  was  his  memorial. 
The  presence  of  representatives  of  al¬ 
most  every  kind  of  Christian  work  was  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  his  worth  and  in¬ 
fluence.  Throughout  the  Christian  world 
few  names  were  better  known  and  loved. 

Dr.  Hall  retained  his  consciousness  and 
power  of  speech  almost  to  the  last,  and 
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Mr.  Meyer  repeated  many  of  the  sayings 
of  his  last  hours.  “Only  waiting,”  he 
often  said;  and  once  he  added,  “pa¬ 
tiently  waiting,  trusting.”  When  one 
spoke  of  the  many  who  had  been  brought 
to  Christ  by  his  little  book  Come  to 
Jesus,  he  replied,  “Praise  the  Lord,  that 
is  what  I  like.”  “What  shall  I  say  to 
the  young  men?”  asked  a  minister- 
friend.  “Tell  all  young  ministers  to 
preach  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified: 
nothing  better,”  was  his  quick  response. 
When  one  of  his  family  asked  him  if  he 
suffered  pain,  he  answered — “no  pain: 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  solemnity 
of  dying.”  No  doubt  his  long-time  friend. 
Dr.  Cuyler,  will  tell  your  readers  of  the 
gracious  personality  of  the  man,  of  his 
tender  winning  message,  of  his  power  to 
draw  the  multitudes,  and  of  the  almost 
world-wide  ministry  of  the  little  book. 
Come  to  Jesus,  translated  into  forty 
langpiages,  and  reaching  four  million 
copies.  Americans  of  all  creeds  will  re¬ 
member  him  for  his  brave  advocacy  of 
the  side  of  the  North  in  our  Civil  War — 
standing  almost  alone  among  leading 
English  clergymen. 

The  papers  have  had  many  sketches 
and  tributes.  One  of  them  speaks  of 
his  “handsome  presence,  clear  voice,  ex¬ 
ceptional  faculty  for  lucid  and  convinc¬ 
ing  statement,  indomitable  industry,  firm 
faith  in  Evangelical  Christianity,  and 
great  powers  of  persuasion,”  but  adds 
that  “he  was  hardly  touched  by  the  in¬ 
tellectual  movement  of  the  last  thirty 
years.”  Another  great  daily  closes  an 
editorial  with  the  following  words :  “Dr. 
Newman  Hall  represented  a  type  of 
preacher  which  becomes  rarer  every  year. 
Times  change,  and  it  is  more  and  more 
difficult  to  apply  direct  and  explicit  for¬ 
mulae  to  the  problems  of  life.  Earnest¬ 
ness,  even  when  wedded  to  saintliness, 
seems  sometimes  to  be  baffled  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  deep-seatedness  of  social  disease. 
In  one  sense  the  man  we  mourn  leaves 
few  successors.  But  it  is  compensation 
to  know  that  the  charity  he  adorned  still 


abounds  among  the  churches  for  which 
he  labored.” 

The  hymns  sung  at  the  funeral  were  all 
written  by  Dr.  Hall  himself :  “My  times 
are  in  Thy  Hand,”  “O,  to  Behold  Thee 
Shine,”  and  the  closing  hymn,  written  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  the  mu¬ 
sic  composed  by  Mrs.  Hall. 

"  The  weary  pjl|;rim  rests  at  last, 

The  shadowed  valley  has  been  past; 

All  pain  and  care  away  are  cast: 

At  Home.  ' 

To  meet  with  dear  ones  Rone  before. 

On  Canaan's  tranquil,  blissful  shore. 

Their  Lord  beholding  to  adore: 

At  Home. 

To  dwell  forever  in  His  sight. 

To  shine  in  His  unclouded  light. 

His  love  to  know— its  depth,  its  height: 

At  Home.” 

Dr.  Watson’s  Speech  at  the  Westminster 
College  Dinner 

Last  Thursday  evening  the  first  din¬ 
ner  of  Westminster  College,  Cambridge, 
was  held  at  the  Holborn  restaurant,  and 
attended  by  leading  Presbyterians,  of 
London.  Sir  Alexander  MacKenzie,  the 
distinguished  Blast  Indian,  was  in  the 
chair.  Dr.  Oswald  Dyke,-  the  head  of 
the  college,  made  a  simple,  dignified  and 
reserved  statement  of  the  condition, 
needs  and  hopes  of  the  College.  The 
suggestion  was  made  by  one  of  the 
speakers  that  a  lectureship  be  established 
open  only  to  graduates  of  the  College 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  their  min¬ 
istry,  to  stimulate  original  scholarly  work 
among  the  younger  men.  The  speech  of 
the  evening  was  made  by  Dr.  John  Wat¬ 
son  (Ian  Maclaren),in  his  quaint  humor 
and  manly  vigor,  calling  for  a  more  pro¬ 
gressive  policy  in  theological  education 
by  English  Presbyterians,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  new  Professorships,  and 
larger  libraries,  pointing  his  moral  with 
the  story  of  American  progress  in  these 
matters.  He  also  argued  for  a  more 
scholarly  ministry,  calling  up  examples 
of  the  Puritans  busy  with  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  content  with  their  deep  think¬ 
ing  and  quiet  ministry,  to  shame  our 
restlessness  and  supeifficiality. 

London,  Feb.  24,  1902. 
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In  The  Logging  Camps 

Rev.  F.  E.  Higgins 

The  vital  importance  of  the  bearing  of  the  religious  life  of  aggregated  groups  of  men  upon 
our  civilization  needs  fuller  recognition  than  is  commonly  given  to  it.  In  the  army,  on  the 
frontier,  in  the  forests  are  thousands  of  men  of  noble  possibilities  exposed  to  peculiar  tempta¬ 
tions  who  are  literally  left  to  go  to  waste  by  the  Church,  whose  duty  it  is  to  save  them,  and 
which,  saving  them  would  serve  the  whole  community.  The  writer  of  this  paper  is  in  every 
respect  trustworthy,  and  has  ably  prepared  the  ground  for  the  work  to  which  he  longs  to  devote 
himself.  What  Christian  of  means  will  respond  to  the  opportunity? 


Through  the  great  kindness  of  The 
Evangelist  I  am  glad  to  again  speak  to 
the  people  about  my  labors  among  the 
lumber  camps.  This  is  my  seventh  suc¬ 
cessive  winter  among  these  men,  and  the 
work  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
cannot  reach  one  tenth  ot  the  camps 
from  which  come  invitations  to  preach 
the  Gospel. 

In  Minnesota  alone  there  are,  this  win- 
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ter,  over  twenty  thousand  men  in  these 
camps,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
no  Churches  or  ministers  taking  up  the 
work  of  preaching  to  these  men.  A  large 
majority  of  these  men  are  without  homes. 
In  the  summer  they  find  work  on  the 
Dakota  prairies,  or  on  the  railroad.  In 
the  Fall  they  drift  back  to  the  woods, 
where  they  are  at  home  in  the  lumber 
camp  from,  say,  November  ist  to  April 


1st.  The  Spring  having  come,  they  go 
to  work  on  the  river,  floating  down  the 
logs.  This  is  called  the  drive.  In  many 
cases  these  logs  are  driven  hundreds  of 
miles  to  various  saw  mills,  where  they 
are  manufactured  into  lumber.  The  drive 
being  over,  the  men  turn  their  faces  to 
the  Dakota  harvest  fields,  from  whence 
they  return  in  the  Fall  to  their  old  home 
— the  logging  camp,  in  the  heart  of  the 
mighty  pine  forest.  Wherever  logging 
is  in  progress,  there  you  will  find  a  large 
number  of  saloons  in  the  nearest  town. 
In  Bemidji,  where  I  am  pastor  of  a 
Church — a  town  of  only  2,000  pieople — 
there  are  forty-three  saloons.  In  Farley, 
a  small  town  just  started,  only  three 
months  old,  there  are  already  six  saloons, 
and  others  going  in.  Blackduck  is  the 
same,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  these  are  the  only  home  the 
lumber  Jack,  as  he  is  called,  has  when  he 
comes  out  of  the  forest  for  a  change. 
Every  hotel  without  exception  has  a  bar. 
Most  of  the  restaurants  are  connected 
with  a  saloon.  It  is  a  deplorable  sight  to 
see  these  meri  when  they  reach  town. 
Every  saloon  has  a  gambling  den,  and 
many  keep  lewd  women.  Sunday,  as 
w'ell  as  every  other  day,  these  places  of 
vice  are  open,  with  entrancing  music  to 
draw  the  men  in. 

I  dare  to  submit  that  the  Church  and 
Christian  people  are,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs.  There 
is  no  home  prepared  for  these  men,  ex¬ 
cept  the  saloon  and  other  places  of  vice. 
Years  have  rolled  by,  and  very  few 
ministers  have  ever  gone  outside  of  their 
Churches  to  reach  these  men.  Even  the 
Salvation  Army  and  Mission  Halls  have 
not  gone  to  the  camps,  when  they  could 
find  these  men  in  their  right  minds. 
Months  pass  by  every  year,  and  many  of 
the  men  do  not  get  even  a  letter  or  a 
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newspaper.  Is  'it  any  wonder  when  they 
come  down  in  the  Spring  that  they  feel 
that  nobody  cares  for  them,  and  at  once 
go  to  the  saloon,  where  they  are  made 
welcome  as  long  as  their  money  lasts? 
But  once  that  is  gone,  many  of  them  are 
thrown  into  jail  or  g^ven  just  so  long  to 
get  out  of  town.  How  my  heart  aches 
as  I-  see  this  terrible  state  of  affairs, 
and  realize  this  vast  field  of  labor  which 
so  few  seem  to  care  about ! 

We  are  sending  out  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  foreign  missions,  and  may  GckI 
bless  the  work,  but  here  right  at  home 


be  present,  and  through  the  entire  ser¬ 
vice  silence  and  attention  reig^  supreme.. 
If  these  men  have  confidence  in  you,  they 
will  do  anything  for  you — give  up  their 
bunk,  sleep  on  the  tloor,  take  you  through 
the  woods — in  fact,  spend  their  last  dol¬ 
lar  to  show  you  they  appreciate  you. 
Often  they  are  imposed  upon  because  of 
their  generous  hearts.  A  cripple,  or 
some  man  who  has  been  sick,  or  a  person 
selling  chances  on  some  article,  finds  his 
way  to  these  men.  Or  the  Sisters  from 
the  hospital  are  begging,  or  some 
Evangelist  will  make  the  round  of  these 
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we  have  this  mighty  field,  where  men  are 
willing  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  carry  it  to  them. 

Willing  to  hear  the  Gospel  did  I  say? 
In  my  seven  winters’  work  I  have  never 
received  anything  but  the  greatest  kind¬ 
ness  and  the  most  profound  respect,  paid 
to  me  simply  because  I  carry  the  Gospel 
to  them.  Let  it  be  announced  that  there 
will  be  a  sermon  preached  in  camp,  and 
every  man  will  hurry  to  take  care  of  his 
horses,  or  do  his  other  work,  that  he  may 


camps,  preaching  in  one  camp  this  night 
and  in  another  the  next  night,  and  al¬ 
ways  taking  up  a  collection — never  com¬ 
ing  back  or  sending  them  any  reading 
matter,  or  visiting  their  sick,  till  the  men 
are  now  so  thoroughly  disgfusted  that 
now  when  I  visit  a  camp  for  the  first 
time  it  is  quite  probable  that  I  shall  hear 
some  one  say,  “W^ll,  I  wonder  how  much 
that  Sky  Pilot  is  after.”  While  visiting 
these  camps,  I  have  always  refused  to 
take  up  a  collection  lest  I  might  be 
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classed  with  th«  others  who  have,  and  so 
doing,  hurt  my  influence.  When  I  first 
visit  a  camp,  I  tell  the  boys  1  am  not 
after  their  money — that  I  am  coming 
five  or  six  times  during  the  winter  to 
preach  to  them,  and  furnish  them  with 
reading  matter,  and  visit  their  sick,  bury 
their  dead,  etc.,  and  the  result  is,  we  get 
acquainted  during  the  winter  months. 
There  is  no  spiritual  pauperization  in  this 
method  ;  invariably,  the  last  time  I  visit 
the  camp,  in  the  Spring,  they  remember 
me  with  a  liberal  collection — anywhere 
from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  in  each  camp. 


Because  of  my  Church  work  I  am  able 
to  reach  only  two  or  three  camps  for 
this  kind  of  work. 

But  my  seven  years’  work  has  given  me 
a  large  acquaintance  among  these  men — 
men  that  I  have  preached  to  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country  in  these  camps,  and 
so  comes  the  cry,  “Come  and  preach  to 
us,”  “Send  us  some  reading  matter,”  etc. 
But  my  hands  are  tied.  I  can  only  reach 
a  few,  while  the  great  majority  have  no 
chance  to  hear  any  preaching. 

We  must  remember  that  the  logging 
camps  are  the  place  where  we  must  meet 
these  men  in  order  to  find  them  in  their 
sober  senses,  with  abundant  time  during 
the  winter  months  to  think  about  their 
misspent  lives.  Often,  as  I  held  a  meet¬ 
ing,  have  I  seen  men  with  tears  running 


down  their  cheeks,  and  after  a  meeting, 
as  I  visited  with  them,  have  heard  them 
say,  “You  told  the  truth,”  and  I  thank 
God  man/  have  turned  to  Him  and  are 
to-day  leading  a  better  life. 

Now,  what  shall  we  do  with  this  im¬ 
portant  field?  Our  Churches  must  take 
it  up.  I  pray  that  God  in  His  wise  prov¬ 
idence  may  yet  open  the  way  that  I,  for 
one,  may  give  my  whole  time  to  this 
work. 

One  man  can  reach,  say,  eighteen  of 
these  camps,  as  follows ;  Take  a  circuit  of 
this  number,  preach  Monday  night  in 


one  camp,  Tuesday  night  in  another,  rest 
on  Wednesday  night,  Thursday  night 
preach  in  another  camp,  Friday  night  in 
another,  Saturday  night  rest,  Sunday 
afternoon  preach  in  another,  and  Sunday 
night  in  another;  all  of  these  camps  be¬ 
ing  only  from  four  to  ten  miles  apart, 
which  a  man  can  easily  walk,  and  in  any 
of  these  camps  he  will  find  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  men.  His  lodging  and 
board  are  always  free.  In  three  weeks 
he  makes  the  rounds,  then  taking  a  week 
to  visit  the  hospitals  and  look  after  read¬ 
ing  matter,  etc.,  he  starts  out  again,  and 
so  preaches  to  this  vast  congregation  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  every 
month,  carrying  Bibles  and  other  read¬ 
ing  matter  to  them. 

To  follow  up  this  work  we  want  a 
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Bethel  in  each  small  town  in  the  lumber 
district,  where  these  men  can  find  a  bed 
and  a  resting  place  and  reading  room,  a 
home  for  a  small  price,  and  where  in 
the  evening  meetings  may  be  held  with 
singing,  etc.  How  I  wish  some  one  with 
means  would  come  to  my  assistance,  and 
help  me  to  carry  out  this  plan — some  one 
whom  God  has  blessed  with  this  world’s 
goods. 

Dear  reader,  will  you  not  help  me  in 
this  work?  Do  you  know  those  whom 
you  can  interest  in  this?  O,  how  we 
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Dr.  Cuyler  at  School 

On  Lincoln’s  birthday  Dr.  Cuyler 


Asceticism 

Samuel 

There  are  two  kinds  of  religion.  One 
is  very  sad;  it  builds  dark  Churches, 
sings  minor  tunes  to  mournful  hymns; 
lifts  burdened  prayers  from  the  spirit  of 
heaviness.  To  it,  this  is  the  devil’s  world, 
and  to  get  safely  through  it  is  all  that 
we  can  ask.  Things  are  in  a  very  bad 


need  a  Bethel  in  Bemidji  and  these  other 
towns ! 

At  present,  I  am  trying  to  build  a 
Church  at  Farley,  where  we  may  gather 
in  a  few,  but  what  we  need  is  a  Bethel. 
Reader,  pray  for  me,  and  pray  that  God 
will  send  the  means  to  commence  this 
work.  It  must  be  organized  and  carried 
on  under  the  care  of  God’s  people.  I 
will  glady  answer  any  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  this  work. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bemid- 
ji,  Minn. 

Latest  Picture 

spoke  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Adel- 
phi  .Academy,  Brookl3Ti.  Afterward  he 
sat  down  at  his  grandson’s  desk  in  the 
class-room,  and  while  there,  one  of  his 
grandson’s  little  classmates,  Charles  S. 
Fowler,  Jr.,  aged  eleven  and  one  half 
years,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  snap  a 
camera  at  him,  with  this  happy  result. 
Evangelist  readers  will 'be  grateful  to 
Charles,  Jr.,  for  this  new  picture  of  their 
old  friend. 

perpetual  youth. 

’Tis  yet  high  day,  thy  staff  resume, 

And  fight  fresh  battles  for  the  truth; 

.  For  what  is  age  but  youth’s  full  bloom, 

A  riper,  more  transcendent  youth  } 

A  weight  of  gold 
Is  never  old  ; 

Streams  broader  grow  as  downward  rolled. 

At  sixty-two  life  has  begun  : 

At  seventy-three  begin  once  more; 

,  Fly  swifter  as  thou  near’st  the  sun 

And  brighter  shine  at  eighty-four; 

At  ninety-five 
Shouldst  thou  arrive. 

Still  wait  on  God,  and  work  and  thrive. 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

and  Sonship 

T.  Carter 

way,  and  they  are  going  to  be  a  great 
deal  worse  before  they  will  be  better. 
Man  is  under  a  curse ;  a  few  contrive  to 
escape  but  the  rest  must  pierish.  The 
heathen  world  is  one  wide  realm  of  black¬ 
ness,  of  darkness.  The  Roman  Catholic 
world  is  one  vast  apostasy.  Universal- 
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ists  and  Unitarians  are  simply  infidels. 
Our  little  sect  may  be  very  small,  but  out¬ 
side  of  it  there  is  little  hope  of  salvation. 
The  rest  run  a  very  great  risk,  we  will  be 
answerable  for  none  of  them. 

The  other  religion  believes  above  all  in 
God,  and  that  He  is  great  and  wise  and 
powerful  and  doeth  all  things  well.  Also 
that  this  is  God’s  world  and  emphatically 
not  the  devil's.  It  is  not  a  cursed  world 
but  a  redeemed  world.  God  is  bearing 
all  things  along  in  His  mighty  grasp  to¬ 
ward  everything  noble  and  excellent.  His 
love  is  m^sured  by  the  heart  of  Jesus 
and  the  cross  of  Calvary.  His  joy  is 
.salvation ;  He  sees  every'  returning  prodi¬ 
gal  and  hastens  forth  to  meet  him  with 
the  kiss  of  welcome.  If  any  man  perish, 
it  will  be  because  he  will  not  be  saved. 
There  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  why 
need  any  one  perish  with  hunger  ?  Things 
are  managed  much  better  than  any  one 
cun  tell  or  even  conceive.  The  beautiful 
morn  with  which  the  world  begins  its 
day,  and  the  lovely  evening  with  which 
it  closes  it,  are  but  emblems  of  how  all 
things  begin  and  end  in  God’s  goodness. 
The  joy  of  the  world  far  exceeds  its  sor¬ 
row,  as  the  blessed  sunshine  sweeps  back 
the  night  both  at  morn  and  eve.  Only 
God  knows  what  a  sublime  purpose  He 
has  in  the  making  and  keeping  of  this 
world  of  His,  but  it  is  so  magnificent,  so 
perfectly  divine  that  all  creation  will 
burst  forth  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  and 
praise  when  it  is  revealed.  No  one  ever 
since  the  world  was  made  has  been  glad 
enough  in  God  and  His  great  goodness. 
And  this  goodness  encircles  all,  and  will 
do  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  all.  As 
Bishop  Brooks  used  to  say :  “He  will  save 
all  that  is  savable.” 

The  former  style  of  religion  is  woven 
into  all  our  life  and  ways ;  it  has  come 
down  to  us  from  ages  of  ancestry,  frotn 
times  when  men  killed  each  other  re¬ 
ligiously,  offered  bloody  sacrifices  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  cruel  gcKls,  and  burned  heretics. 
It  js  ingrained  in  our  whole  fibre  of  be¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  black  heritage  of  woe,  and 
not  in  one  day  or  two  will  it  pass  away. 
But  it  must  ^  fought  against  with  the 
utmost  determination.  It  must  be  known, 
branded  to  be  what  it  is,  a  grief  to  God 
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and  a  plague  to  men.  We  fancy  that  the 
whole  character  of  our  religious  service 
will  be  changed.  It  is  usually  character¬ 
ized  by  mere  solemnity.  A  smile  in 
church  used  to  be  considered  a  trespass ; 
but  Mr.  Spurgeon  said  he  would  rather 
have  the  people  smile  for  half  a  minute 
than  sleep  for  half  an  hour.  We  com¬ 
pose  our  countenances  in  church;  we 
look  more  solemn  than  we  feel.  Fox 
said  that  nobody  ever  was  as  wise  as 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  looked.  Merci¬ 
fully  the  same  thing  is  true  of  us,  and 
our  sadness.  But  our  sadness  will  pass 
into  a  most  fervent  delight.  God  will  yet 
be  praised  with  hearts  that  quiver  with 
rapture.  We  shall  come  to  know'  that 
state  of  mind  in  which  we  cannot  tell 
whether  we  are  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body  by  mere  gladness. 

It  is  our  unscriptural,  ungodly  sadness 
that  bars  all  our  triumph.  The  world  has 
no  conception  of  how  delightful  religion 
is,  because  we  have  never  let  it  know. 
One  man  or  woman  of  the  bad  sort  of  re  ¬ 
ligion  is  enough  to  keep  a  whole  village 
unconverted.  Wives  are  lamenting  over 
husbands,  fathers  and  mothers  over  child¬ 
ren,  because  their  religion  has  been  a 
burden  to  husbands  and  children.  The 
vinegar  deacon  has  a  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibility.  We  have  not  nearly  as  much  of 
him  as  w'e  used  to  have,  but  we  have 
enough  to  go  round.  All  this  thing  must 
go,  and  the  faster  the  better.  The  joy 
of  the  Lord  is  our  strength,  we  must 
stand  by  that ;  and  the  sadness  of  our 
religion  is  its  weakness  and  paralysis. 

We  cannot  lay  sufficient  emphasis  upon 
all  this.  It  is  said  that  we  w'ant  a  revival 
of  righteousness ;  so  we  do.  But  we  shall 
get  a  revival  of  nothing  good  till  we  lay 
hold  of  the  infinite  love  of  God,  and 
laugh  and  sing  and  even,  in  the  forgotten 
language  of  Scripture,  shout  His  praise. 
When  the  Church  walks  clear  away  from 
the  world  in  the  might  of  its  undying 
joy  then  will  the  world  run  eagerly  to 
share  it.  We  mu.st  be  known  and  read 
of  all  men  as  the  saved,  exulting,  heaven- 
filled  people. 

How  fine  it  jvould  be  if  our  preachers 
would  enter  their  pulpits  next  Sabbath 
like  victors,  and  sound  every  trumpet  of 
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salvation.  After  one  of  his  great  ser¬ 
mons  a  woman  asked  Luther:  “Doctoi, 
why  cannot  we  feel  these  things  all  the 
time.”  “My  good  woman,”  said  he,  “if 
we  could  feel  these  things  as  they  are,  we 
could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  sleep, 
but  laugh,  and  sing,  and  shout  all  the 
time.”  Luther  was  right,  and  the  devil 

H  ow  and  Where 

M  arian 

The  Little  Dressmaker  was  thirty- 
seven  years  old  and  unmarried.  She  be¬ 
longed  to  the  mighty  tribe  of  hall-bed- 
roomites  that  swarm  in  a  big  city. 

I  have  called  her  a  dressmaker.  In 
fact,  she  worked  buttonholes  for  a  living. 
The  matron  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Boarding-Home  had  “genteel”  sensibil¬ 
ities  and  promoted  her  “guests”  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  social  sliding  scale  of  her  own 
invention.”  Dressmaker”  was  better  form 
than  “buttonholer.”  “Salesladies”  and 
“foreladies”  went  without  saying  or  or¬ 
dinance  of  hers  in  the  Boarding-Home. 

The  Little  Dressmaker’s  hall  bedroom 
was  in  “the  fourth-story”  (shady) 
“back.”  It  was  in  the  fourth-story  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  fifth.  If  there  had 
been,  she  would  have  climbed  still  an¬ 
other  flight  of  steep  stairs  when  she  came 
home  at  night. 

She  shared  the  eight-by-eight  dormi¬ 
tory  with  M’lindy  Wilson,  who  made 
“pants”  in  a  ready-made  cheap  clothing 
shop.  M’lindy’s  fingers  were  roughened 
and  dyed  by  the  coarse  cloths  she  worked 
upon,  and  she  brought  into  the  hall  bed¬ 
room  at  evening  a  «mell  of  greasy  wool 
and  tobacco.  The  proprietor  of  the  shop 
worked  with  the  “hands,”  and  smoked  a 
pipe  all  day. 

As  M’lindy  was  afraid  of  the  night  air 
if  the  window  were  left  open,  and  afraid 
of  burglars  if  the  door  were  left  unlocked, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  thick 
and  foul  by  daybreak.  The  Little  Dress¬ 
maker  alwavs  saw  the  day  break  under 
the  yellow  Holland  shade  that  would  not 
come  down  further  than  the  top  of  the 
lower  sash.  She  had  lain  awake  so  long 
by  the  time  the  sash  became  a  "glimmer- 


is  mortally  afraid  that  men  will  find  it 
out.  It’s  the  minister’s  business  to  let 
them  know.  And  what  a  world  it  will  be 
when  men  have  found  out  that  they  were 
not  made  for  full  cash-boxes,  nor  crowd¬ 
ed  operas,  nor  silk  cravats  and  stick-pins, 
but  for  God,  and  infinite  love,  and  ever¬ 
lasting  life. 
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ing  square,”  that  the  dawn  was  like  the 
visit  of  a  friend  to  her  tired  eyes.  The 
Lady  Doctor,  whose  name  appeared  in 
the  reports  of  the  Home  as  “resident 
physician,”  thought  buttonholing  bad  for 
the  Little  Dressmaker’s  eyes.  As  the 
girl  could  get  no  other  work,  she  bought 
a  pair  of  spectacles  and  kept  her  place 
in  Madame  Fisher’s  establishment. 

One  Friday  evening,  when  the  left  eye 
was  dimmer  than  usual,  she  called  on 
her  way  home  from  work  upon  the  resi¬ 
dent  physician  who  lived  a  mile  from 
the  Boarding-Home.  She  had  been 
very  kind  to  The  Little  Dressmaker,  and 
this  was  not  the  first  by  many  of  the  talks 
they  had  had  together.  The  Matron  had 
told  her  guest  several  times  of  the  interest 
Dr.  Riggs-Taft  felt  in  her  case. 

The  resident  physician  nodded  kindly 
to  her  visitor,  and  pushed  a  chair  to¬ 
ward  her  with  her  foot,  her  hands  being 
busy  with  something  she  was  writing. 

“Well !”  she  asked — “How  goes  it  with 
you  to-day?” 

The  patient  was  breathing  fast  and 
more  loudly  than  she  considered  respect¬ 
ful,  and  she  hastened  to  apologize. 

“It’s  the  Spring  weather,  I  s’pose,”  she 
said.  “I  get  weaker  all  the  time,  and  my 
stomach  keeps  delicate  and  my  heart 
doesn’t  seem  to  go  even,  you  know. 
That’s  why  I  breathe  so  queer.” 

“You  are  not  well  in  any  respect.  I’ve 
seen  that,  this  great  while,”  answered  the 
Lady  Doctor.  “I’ve  done  my  best.  There 
are  complications !  I’m  going  to  put  you 
into  more  skillful  hands.” 

After  asking  a  few  questions,  she 
wrote,  not  a  prescription,  but  a  note  to  a 
physician  so  distinguished  as  a  specialist 
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that  even  the  Little  Dressmaker  had 
heard  of  him  over  her  buttonholes. 

“Take  this  to  him  between  ten  and 
twelve  some  morning,”  she  directed. 
"You  must  manage  to  get  there  then,  as 
those  are  his  office  hours.” 

“The  Fore  Lady  will  let  me  make  up 
the  time  by  taking  my  work  home  at 
night,  1  guess,”  said  The  Little  Dress¬ 
maker,  gratefully  elate  with  the  thought 
of  a  complaint  important  enough  to  jus¬ 
tify  a  personal  interview  with  the  great 
doctor. 

Dr.  Riggs-Taft  had  an  aquiline  face 
and  wore  eye-glasses  which  fitted  so 
tightly  upon  the  thin,  high  bridge  of  her 
nose  that  they  left  purple  dents  when 
she  took  them  off  now,  and  rubbed  them 
with  a  white  silk  handkerchief.  Her  of¬ 
fice  costume  was  a  poplin  gown  of  metal¬ 
lic  gray,  buttoned  up  clear  to  her  chin. 
Her  figure  was  lank,  and  she  had  no  hips 
to  speak  of.  An  imaginative  patient  had 
once  compared  her  to  a  zinc  boiler,  and 
the  desk  behind  which  she  sat,  to  a  kit¬ 
chen  sink.  The  Little  Dressmaker  was 
not  imaginative.  The  resident  physician’s 
was  a  most  dignified  personality  in  her 
ejes,  and  her  heart  beat  so  fast  that  it 
hurt  her,  as  she  saw  that  the  Personage 
has  a  special  afterword  for  her. 

“Don’t  get  discouraged,”  was  the  im- 
.portant  word.  While  she  talked  the 
Lady  Doctor  held  a  pencil  between  her 
lips.  The  upper  lip  had  a  funny  little 
pointed  tip  like  the  extreme  and  curved 
point  of  a  bird’s  beak.  It  kept  the  pen¬ 
cil  from  falling  while  she  talked  on  each 
side  of  it.  She  had  odd  little  ways  of  her 
very  own,  but  she  had  a  heart  behind 
them  all.  The  trouble  was  she  had  kept 
it  behind  so  long  and  so  hard  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  bring  it  to  the  front  when  she 
would  fain  show  it. 

“It’s  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,” 
she  added,  looking  at  the  glasses  she  was 
polishing  instead  of  at  the  small  figure 
that  had  paused  on  the  way  to  the  door 
for  further  instructions.  “Good  morn¬ 
ing!  I  wish  you  well.  Don’t  forget — 
It’s  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 

Then  she  clamped  the  eye-glasses  upon 
the  high  bridge  of  her  nose  again  and 
bent  her  head  over  her  work.  She  kept 
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a  supply  of  desiccated  maxims  at  hand 
for  “occasions,”  and  passed  them  out 
with  the  grim  impartiality  of  a  tract- 
distributor  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-third 
street  and  Broadway. 

The  Little  Dressmaker  felt,  rather 
than  saw,  that  she  meant  to  be  encourag¬ 
ing,  and  said  “Good  morning,  doctor!” 
gratefully. 

Gossip  in  the  Home  ran  much  upon 
diseases.  Serious  symptoms  gave  a  veneer 
of  distinction  to  her  who  exploited  them. 
I  he  Little  Dressmaker  was  late  to  tea, 
and  the  matron  was  strict  in  the  matter 
of  punctuality.  Yet  she  sent  the  teapot 
to  the  kitchen  to  be  "boiled  up  fresh,” 
and  was  sorry  that  the  chipped  beef  was 
all  gone,  upon  learning  what  had  detained 
the  delinquent,  and  that  she  was  to  have  a 
consultation  next  day. 

"Must  be  somethin’  pretty  serious  if 
that’s  the  case?”  she  opined,  tentatively. 

"Dr.  Riggs-Taft  says  there’s  a  com¬ 
plication,”  replied  the  L^ittle  Dressmaker, 
trying  to  look  more  modest  than  she  felt, 
as  she  spread  very  salt  butter  upon  very 
stale  bread. 

"You  don’t  say  so!  Not  that  I’m 
surprised !  There’s  so  many  of  them 
goin’  about  now-a-days.  Norah!  take 
a  slice  of  that  bread — it  beats  all  how 
soon  it  gits  dry  into  a  house  as  warm  as 
this! — and  tell  Mary  to  toast  it  real  nice 
for  Miss  Small.” 

The  Little  Dressmaker  made  use  (al¬ 
ways)  modestly  and  successfully  of  both 
th'e  pregnant  words  in  her  petition  to  the 
forelady  when  she  was  leaving  the  work¬ 
room  the  next  evening. 

It  chanced,  singularly  enough,  that  the 
great  doctor  had  few  office  patients  on  the 
particular  forenoon  of  her  call,  and  he 
had  leisure  to  be  kind  to  the  sewing  girl 
of  whose  case  Dr.  Riggs-Taft  had  written 
somewhat  at  length.  When  he  had  used 
the  stethoscope  upon  lungs  and  heart, 
and  catechised  her  about  everything  he 
could  think  of,  and  a  hundred  thingfs 
she  could  never  have  thought  of,  he 
walked  around  the  room  twice,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  straightened 
some  papers  upon  his  desk  before  he  gave 
his  opinion  of  her  case. 

He  gave  it  plainly,  yet  kindly,  and 
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guardedly,  for  a  great  doctor  who  was 
dealing  with  a  charity  patient.  While 
he  spoke,  he  eyed  her  keenly. 

The  Little  Dressmaker  had  not  had  a 
flicker  of  complexion  for  months.  One 
inexcusably  healthy  girl  in  the  Home, 
whose  cheeks  were  like  scarlet  Augfust 
tomatoes,  loudly  envied  Miss  Small’s 
lady-like  skin.  It  was  so  interesting ! 

She  could  not  be  paler  for  what  she 
had  heard,  but  a  bluish  tinge  crept  into 
her  lips,  and  her  face  was  smaller  and 
oddly  pinched.  Her  eyes  challenged  the 
sp>eaker  steadily,  and  her  low  voice  did 
not  quaver. 

“Are  you  perfectly  sure?” 

“I  am.  There  can  be  no  mistake. 
Dr.  Riggs-Taft  knew  it  when  she  sent 
you  to  me.  If  you  were  not  anaemic,  and 
if  your  general  health  were  better,  there 
would  be  one  chance  in  a  million  that 
the  end  might  be  delayed  by  careful 
nursing  and  nourishment.  You  could 
never  be  cured.  As  it  is — ” 

He  was  provoked  with  himself  for 
hesitating  to  go  on  under  the  challenging 
eyes.  She  took  up  the  clipped  thread. 

“As  it  is” — in  just  the  tone  he  had 
used — “I  am  likely  to  die  any  minute?” 

“Just  that.  You  are  a  brave  woman 
to  take  it  so  well.” 

“You  are  very  good  to  tell  me  the  plain 
truth.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.” 

There  was  a  change  in  her  whole  bear¬ 
ing, — an  indefinable  touch  of  dignity  he 
would  not  have  thought  could  be  en¬ 
grafted  upon  the  ill-assured  manner  of 
the  shopgirl. 

“I  suppose” — speaking  to  herself  rath¬ 
er  than  to  him,  “that  was  what  she 
meant  by  talking  about  the  long  lane  and 
the  turn?” 

“Probably,”  answered  the  doctor,  in¬ 
dulgent  of  the  fancy  he  knew  nothing  of. 

“And  this — the  turn — may  be  close  at 
hand — just  before  me,  maybe?”  still 
dreamily,  a  strange  light  beginning  to 
shine  in  her  eyes.  Then,  pulling  her¬ 
self  resolutely  together — “You’ve  been 
very  kind  to  me,  sir.  I  shall  always  be 
thankful  to  you — and  to  Dr.  Riggs-Taft 
for  sending  me  to  you.” 

“You  are  very  welcome,”  he  answered 
gravely,  and  his  august  hand  opened  the 


door  as  she  moved  to  go.  “Good  morn¬ 
ing  !” 

The  fickle  weather  had  changed  since 
she  went  into  the  great  doctor’s  office. 
The  chill  and  smell  of  the  salt  marshes 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  big  city  struck  her 
rudely.  Involuntarily  she  turned  up  the 
collar  of  her  jacket  about  her  throat, 
then  let  it  go,  and  laughed  in  the  glad 
surprise  of  the  thought  that  flashed  into 
her  soul. 

“Why !  It  makes  no  difference  to  me, 
now !” 

Swiftly  as  caged  doves  fly  to  skyward 
windows,  followed  a  verse  of  her  moth¬ 
er’s  favorite  hymn. 

**  No  chilling  winds,  no  poisonous  breath 
Can  reach  that  healthful  shore; 

Sickness  and  sorrow,  pain  and  death 
Are  felt  and  feared  no  more.” 

She  had  sung  it  a  hundred  times  with¬ 
out  thinking  what  it  really  meant,  only 
that  it  had  to  do  with  a  pleasing  dream 
that  might  come  to  pass  at  some  time — 
years  and  years  and  years  away.  Now 
it  was  close  upon  her — and  hers !  The 
rest,  the  health,  the  beauty  and  the 
blessedness !  Her  feet  skimmed  the 
pavement  with  a  motion  not  unlike  flying. 
The  glorious  truth  pervaded  her  entire 
being.  She  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
full  fruition  of  the  present  hope. 

“It’s  like  packing  up  to  go  home  after 
I’ve  been  away  ever  and  ever  so  long,” 
she  said  to  herself. 

A  ragged  street  Arab  thrust  into  her 
face  a  stubby  bunch  of  violets  he  had 
probably  found  in  the  gutter. 

“Please  buy  my  flowers,  lady!  only  a 
nickel !”  he  whined. 

She  dropped  the  coin  into  the  grimy 
palm  and  a  smile  into  the  old-young  eyes. 

“Keep  your  flowers,  my  little  man.” 
And  to  herself — “I  must  make  things  as 
pleasant  as  I  can  for  them  that  have  got 
to  stay  here  longer.” 

If  the  violets  had  been  fresh  she  would 
have  bought  them  for  the  Forelady  who 
had  granted  her  leave  of  absence  very 
sourly.  At  her  best  estate  the  func¬ 
tionary  was  subacid. 

The  Little  Dressmaker  phrased  it  dif¬ 
ferently  : 

“She’s  awful  pernickety  most  times. 
And  she  does  have  lots  to  put  up  with. 
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I  wish  I  could  make  up  to  her  for  the 
times  I’ve  fretted  her.” 

In  the  very  shadow  of  Madame  Fish¬ 
er’s  establishment  a  man  was  selling 
Easter  lilies  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
apiece. 

“Reduced  from  fifty  cents !”  he  pro¬ 
claimed  raucously. 

The  Little  Dressmaker  bought  one. 

“It’s  extravagant,  I  know,”  she  reason¬ 
ed.  “But  I  won’t  need  money  much 
longer.  All  I  can  do  is  to  make  people 
happy  while  I’m  here.” 

The  Forelady  was  astounded  by  the 
gift,  and  puzzled  by  the  donor’s  shining 
face. 

“You’re  very  kind.  I’m  sure,”  she  ut¬ 
tered  awkwardly.  “I  hope  the  doctor 
thinks  well  of  your  case?” 

“Oh,  yes,  ma’am !”  The  clear  shining 
flooded  her  face ;  a  joyous  little  break  in 
her  breath  made  her  stammer.  “I’m 
glad  you  like  th‘e  lily.  Easter  is  coming 
you  know.” 

The  girls  nearest  them  stared  after  her 
curiously  as  she  passed  on  to  the  chair 
where  she  had  sat  for  five  years,  making 
buttonholes  and  eyelets  and  working  scal¬ 
lops  in  buttonhole  stitch.  Madame  Fish¬ 
er’s  was  a  good  place  for  steady  hands 
who  weren’t  afraid  of  overwork  in  the 
busy  season.  The  late-comer  threaded 
her  needle  with  twist,  fitted  on  her  thim¬ 
ble,  and,  while  her  fingers  were  busy,  had 
time  to  think  it  all  over. 

Her  mother  had  died  when  her  daugh¬ 
ter  was  sixteen,  her  father  before  she  was 
born.  Her  brother  Tom  was  twenty-two 
at  his  mother’s  death,  and  a  clerk  in  a 
dry-goods  store.  His  sister  kept  house 
for  him  in  their  four-roomed  flat  for  the 
next  three  years,  and  took  in  sewing, 
making  buttonholes  a  speciality.  Some¬ 
times  she  made  as  much  as  three  dollars 
a  week,  by  working  late  at  night.  She 
was  almost  twenty  when  Tom  had  a 
raise  of  salary  and  married  a  prettyish, 
sickly  girl.  In  a  year  he  was  a  widower, 
and  the  sister  had  his  month-old  baby  to 
take  care  of  “between  times.”  The  next 
was  the  happiest  and  the  busiest  year  in 
her  whole  life.  Never  was  there  a  better 
brother  than  Tom,  or  a  sweeter  baby  than 
little  Jack.  The  year  following  was  the 
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darkest  she  had  ever  known,  for  Tom  and 
the  baby  died  within  one  month  of  each 
other.  She  did  not  trust  herself  to  think 
of  it  when  she  could  fight  off  the  memory. 
Crying  was  bad  for  her  eyes,  and  the 
fierce  rebellion  of  thought  and  heart 
“took  her  strength.” 

“They’ve  been  up  there  fourteen  years, 
come  August,”  she  mused,  fearlessly  now. 
“I  s’pose  I  should  hardly  know  little 
Jack,  but  Tom  will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
me,  and  the  baby  won’t  be  far  from  his 
father.  And  mother  will  bring  up  father 
and  tell  him  who  I  am.  ‘Here’s  our 
little  girl.  Will,’  she’ll  say  in  her  sweet 
voice.  I  don’t  believe  practicing  with  the 
angels  can  have  made  it  sweeter  than  it 
used  to  sound  to  me,  Sunday  evenings. 
‘Now,  we’re  all  here!’  she’ll  say.  ‘Home 
is  ready  for  you,  my  child !’  ” 

Two  bright  beads  slipped  from  beneath 
her  spectacles  and  shivered  upon  her 
hands, — tears  of  pure  ecstasy  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  outruns  simple  hope.  And 
all  her  life  long  she  had  been  in  bondage 
through  fear  of  death!  She  was  like 
one  who,  in  blindness  and  deafness,  had 
held  her  door  against  the  lover  for  whom 
her  soul  waited  and  pined. 

“If  I  had  known  it  would  be  like  this, 
I  couldn’t  have  waited!  I  should  have 
prayed,  day  and  night, — ‘Even  so.  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly!’  ” 

“It’s  easy  for  you  to  look  pleased. 
Miss  Small,  when  you’ve  got  all  the 
light  there  is  in  the  room.” 

The  snappish  accents  did  not  reach  the 
dreamer  until  her  name  was  called.  A 
cloud  had  covered  the  sun,  and  the 
“hands”  were  huddling  towards  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  person  addressed  arose  has¬ 
tily. 

“I’m  sorry.  Miss  Beach!  Won’t  you 
please  take  my  place?  I  can  see  further 
back.” 

Miss  Beach  was  the  most  disagreeable 
of  her  fellow-workers.  Yesterday  her 
comrade  would  have  replied  with  cold 
civility  and  kept  her  seat.  To-day  she 
could  not  afford  to  let  slip  a  chance  of 
lifting  even  an  ounce  of  her  neighbor’s 
burden.  The  Forelady  had  her  incisive 
word,  as  the  generous  offer  was  accepted 
in  ungracious  silence : 
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‘1  should  say,  Miss  Beach,  that,  with 
her  weak  eyes.  Miss  Small  needs  more 
light  than  you  do.” 

The  corner  to  which  the  little  woman 
had  withdrawn  with  her  buttonholes  was 
actually  illumined  by  the  smile  on  the 
face  upraised  in  eager  deprecation. 

“Oh,  no!”  with  her  happy  stammer. 
“I  have  all  the  light  I  need.  I’m  so  glad 
to  do  something  for  somebody.  There 
won’t  be  many  more  chances,  you  know.” 

The  girls  looked  curiously  at  her  again, 
and  then,  as  they  recollected  afterward, 
silence  fell  upon  them  for,  perhaps,  five 
minutes,  and  solemn  searchings  got  hold 
of  some  hearts.  The  lily  was  propped  up 
against  a  window  casing,  with  the  stem  in 
a  tumbler  of  water.  As  it  began  to 
breathe  freely  in  the  warm  air,  the  Fore- 
lady  put  out  a  bony  index  finger  to  touch 
the  satin  petals. 

“You  are  right.  Miss  Small.  We 
hadn’t  ought  to  slight  opportunities  of 
doing  ‘little  deeds  of  kindness’,  as  the 
hymn  says.  When  they’re  gone  there’s 
no  chance  of  getting  them  back  again.” 

In  the  glow  of  the  sentiment  she  fore¬ 
bore  to  scold  an  apprentice  who  had 
puckered  a  skirt  band  in  putting  it  on. 

“Rip  it  off  careful,  and  try  again,”  she 
advised.  “We  all  have  to  learn.” 

The  hands  exchanged  looks  that  wan¬ 
dered  to  the  lily  in  the  window,  then  back 
to  the  Little  Dressmaker’s  face,  before  re¬ 
turning  to  their  work. 

She  lingered  when  the  day’s  task  was 
done,  to  assist  the  other  girls  in  putting 
by  their  bulky  fabrics,  chasing  rolling 
spools  and  hunting  for  vagrant  scissors, 
saying  little  during  the  labor  of  love,  but, 
unknown  to  herself,  shedding  the  mys¬ 
terious  light  of  her  happy  secret  into  each 
life.  Two  of  the  girls  were  imjjelled  to 
walk  part  of  the  way  home  with  her. 
For  a  moment  she  was  sorry,  then  took 
herself  to  task  for  the  regret. 

“When  I  have  so  little  time  to  please 
them  in,  and  all  eternity  for  what  I  want 
*  to  think  about !” 

One  of  the  two  ran  back  to  kiss  her 
after  they  left  her. 

“You  sweet  thing!”  she  cried,  impul¬ 
sively.  “If  ever  there  was  a  Christian 
you’re  one !” 

The  Little  Dressmaker  sped  on  rapidly 


when  alone  with  her  beautiful  thoughts, 
with  the  gliding  gait  that  had  moved  her 
feet  in  the  forenoon.  She  could  have 
fancied  that  wings  were  growing  upon 
them.  At  the  comer  opposite  the  great 
doctor’s  house,  she  bought  another  lily — 
a  pale,  pure  beauty  set  between  two  green 
leaves.  It  was  for  M’lindy  Wilson,  as  a 
token  of  good  will.  M’lindy  tried  her 
sorely  at  times.  She  was  dull  and  homely, 
and  unneat  in  person  and  habits.  No¬ 
body  else  in  the  Home  would  have  room¬ 
ed  with  her.  She  was  all  the  more  to  be 
pitied  on  that  account.  Her  room-mate 
could  think  how  the  heavy  face  would 
kindle  at  sight  of  the  fiower.  M’lindy 
had  a  hard  life  of  it. 

"I  want  to  help  her  a  little  bit  before 
I  go  away  for  good.” 

That  was  her  way  of  putting  it.  For 
good — and  oh,  how  good !  That  glor¬ 
ious  turn  in  the  lane — how  near! 

She  paused  at  the  crowded  crossing, 
and  glanced  up  and  down  the  street.  The 
sun  had  set,  but  the  dust  he  had  gilded 
was  not  yet  gray.  The  West  was  saf¬ 
fron,  shot  with  crimson,  the  clouds  that 
had  lowered  at  noon  had  changed  their 
purpose,  and  separated  into  fairy  fleets 
with  rose-colored  and  golden  sails. 

“If  this  world  is  so  beautiful  what 
must  the  other  be?”  she  breathed,  and, 
the  stream  of  vehicles  leaving  an  open 
passage  to  the  outer  side  of  the  street,  she 
started  to  cross,  still  smiling  to  herself. 

A  young  girl,  daintily  dressed,  drove  a 
smart  dogcart  around  the  corner,  her 
groom  sitting  with  folded  arms  behind 
her.  The  high-stepper  shied  at  a  tray 
of  flowers  on  the  vender’s  shoulder ;  the 
driver  threw  herself  back  with  all  the 
weight  upon  the  reins ;  the  groom  was  on 
the  ground  and  had  hold  of  the  horse’s 
bit  before  he  could  trample  the  prostrate 
figure. 

A  crowd  collected  in  a  minute.  Fore¬ 
most  in  the  press,  and  nearest  to  the  un¬ 
conscious  woman,  was  the  g^rl  who  had 
caused  the  accident. 

“Bring  her  directly  into  the  doctor’s 
office!”  she  cried,  pallid  with  distress. 
“You  must!”  as  a  policeman  demurred. 
“He  is  my  own  physician.  He  will  help 
her  if  anybody  can.” 

She  waited  in  an  agony  of  suspense  in 
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the  outer  office  until  the  surgeon’s  work  I  told  her  that  her  life  was  not  worth  a 
was  done.  moment’s  purchase.  A  very  slight  shock 

He  told  her  the  result  in  person.  He  — a  mere  start — a  touch  to  the  heart — 
had  known  her  from  childhood,  and  her  and  she  would  be  gone.  She  bore  the 
father  was  a  wealthy  patient.  He  took  news  wonderfully  well.  I  think  she  was 
her  hand  reassuringly,  and  led  her  to  a  a  good  Christian.  Ah,  well !  she  is  bet- 
seat.  ter  off  than  we  are,  now !” 

“Compose  yourself,  my  dear,”  said  he.  In  saying  it,  he  stooped,  mechanically, 
soothingly.  “You  were  not  to  blame,  to  gather  from  the  floor  a  bruised  lily  and 
Those  who  saw  the  accident  testify  to  leaves  that  had  fallen  from  the  dead 
that.  The  unfortunate  woman  is  beyond  hand  as  the  policeman  bore  their  burden 
the  reach  of  human  aid.  Listen,”  as  into  the  other  room, 
she  clasped  her  hands  with  a  cry  of  hor-  “If  the  truth  were  told,  better  off  than 
ror — “I  do  not  think  that  you  hurt  her.  the  happiest  of  us !”  he  reiterated  pen- 
The  shaft  may  have  touched  her,  but  sively,  thrusting  into  the  wastepaper  bas- 
there  is  not  so  much  as  a  bruise.  It  is  ket  the  Easter  lily  the  Little  Dressmaker 
a  fortunate  coincidence  that  the  poor  had  dropped  at  the  Turn  of  the  Long 
thing  was  in  my  office  this  very  morning.  Lane. 

She  went  away  under  sentence  of  death.  Pompton,  N.  J. 

The  Retrospective  Revelation 

‘‘  Thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee,  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn 
saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  to  the  left.” — Isaiah  xxx.  21. 

Imagine  you  were  told  that  a  revela-  It  does  not  accompany  your  deed  of  sin; 
tion  from  God  was  about  to  be  given  you,  it  comes  when  you  have  left  your  sin  in  , 
and  that  you  must  keep  your  eyes  alert  the  background.  '  You  only  hear  it  when 
for  its  coming,  you  would  begin  to  look  you  are  half  way  up  the  hill.  You  do 
in  different  directions.  You  would  first  not  meet  it  in  your  valley — in  your  actual 
look  above  to  see  if  there  was  any  sign  of  badness.  It  reaches  your  ear  when  you 
an  opened  heaven.  Then  you  would  look  have  begun  to  climb.  It  does  not  echo 
in  front  in  search  of  a  premonition  of  your  strain  of  blasphemy,  but  your  song 
the  future.  Then  you  would  “turn  to  the  of  purity.  The  memories  of  conscience 
right  hand,  and  to  the  left” — to  read  the  are  only  stirred  under  the  shadow  of  the 
traces  of  a  present  Providence.  But  there  hill  of  God. 

would  be  one  direction  in  which  you  My  soul,  whither  are  thou  climbing? 
would  never  dream  of  turning  ;you  would  In  the  hours  of  thy  sin  there  is  a  voice  of 
never  thinkof  looking“behind  you.”  You  thy  God  speaking:  but  it  reaches  not 
would  say,  “I  have  been  over  all  that  road  thine  ear.  It  is  saying  to  thee,  “Thou 
already,  and  have  not  heard  a  voice  from  art  wrong !”  “Thou  art  erring !”  “Thou 
God.”  And  yet  the  prophet  says  that  art  wandering  from  the  way !”  but  in  that 
this  rejected  quarter  is  to  be  the  favored  hour  it  is  not  heard  by  thee.  Thou  shalt 
spot  of  revelation.  Not  from  the  sky,  not  hear  it  when  the  hour  is  past.  Thou 
from  the  future,  not  from  the  passing  shalt  hear  it  when  thou  hast  bid  thy  sin 
scene,  is  the  revelation  to  come.  It  is  to  good-bye.  Thou  shalt  hear  it  when  thou 
come  from  the  past — from  the  road  you  hast  left  the  valley  behind  and  art  climb- 
have  already  traversed.  At  the  very  mo-  ing  the  mount  of  holiness.  When  thou 
ment  when  you  are  looking  to  the  right  hearest  that  voice,  be  not  dismayed 
hand  and  to  the  left  vou  will  hear  a  voice  by  its  roughness.  Remember,  it  is  thy 
“behind  you,”  and  its  message  will  be:  purified  ear  that  hears  it.  It  speaks  to 
“This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.”  What  thv  new  self,  to  thy  better  self.  It  is  a 
is  this'  voice  that  comes  from  so  unex-  pain  that  is  experienced  because  of 
pected  a  quarter?  It  is  conscience.  Con-  thy  quickened  body.  The  remorse  of 
science  is  ever  the  voice  “behind  you.”  conscience  is  a  voice  “behind  thee.” 
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The  Utica  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 

^  C.  W.  E.  Chapin 


Since  the  time,  not  quite  a  year  ago, 
when  several  friends  of  the  Utica  Young 
men’s  Christian  Association  made  pos¬ 
sible,  by  their  rare  generosity,  the  rais- 


John  K.  Doan,  Secretary  1894-1901 


ing  of  its  mortgage  debt,  the  association 
has  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  Al¬ 
ways  plucky  and  influential  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  relief  from  financial  worry 
has  enabled  the  association  to  enter  upon 
a  larger  usefulness.  The  present  fine 
building,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was 
laid  October  8,  1888,  and  which  was  for¬ 
mally  opened  November  i,  1889,  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  corner  of  Bleecker  and  Char¬ 
lotte  streets,  and  is  valued  at  $120,000. 

The  records  of  the  association  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  was  first  organized  February 
10,  1858,  in  the  lecture  room  of  West¬ 
minster  Church,  one  of  the  blessed  fruits 
of  the  Great  Revival  of  1857.  In  May 
of  that  year,  it  found  its  first  real  home 
in  Tibbitts  Block,  prayer-meetings  hav¬ 
ing  been  held  meanwhile  morning,  noon 
and  evening  in  different  churches.  It 


did  not  maintain  a  paid  secretary,  but 
had  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  was 
officered  and  maintained  by  committees 
from  the  various  churches. 

The  association  had  a  sitting-room  and 
library  combined,  a  reading  room  in 
which  were  held  religious  meetings  and 
occasional  debates,  and  literary  exercises, 
and  a  store-room.  This  organization 
was  maintained  until  the  opening  of  the 
war  in  1861  when,  in  the  face  of  the 
greater  need  of  the  country,  the  work 
was  abandoned.  It  was  reorganized  Oc¬ 
tober  2,  1868,  in  quarters  over  Manning’s 
store,  Franklin  square;  subsequently  re¬ 
moved  to  Bradish  Block,  and  again,  in 
1885,  was  moved  to  the  Arcade  Build¬ 
ing,  which  it  occupied  until  the  new  and 
permanent  building  was  completed.  It 
had  been  carried  on  with  varying  in¬ 
terest  until  1883,  when  the  reins  fell 
into  the  hands  of  unusually  competent 
and  resolute  men.  That  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  since  been  mag^iificently  led  is 
proved  by  its  growth  and  activity,  and 
the  confidence  and  esteem  shown  by  the 
people  of  Utica  in  contributing  $80,000 
for  the  new  building.  Col.  Frederick  S. 
Kellogg  is  president  of  the  association, 
and  Mr.  Irving  W.  Street  came  into  office 
in  May,  1901,  as  its  general  secretary'. 

When  the  new  building  scheme  was 
inaugurated,  generous  subscriptions  were 
made,  and  very  many  Uticans  expressed 
substantial  interest  therein,  but  the  build¬ 
ing  cost  more  than  was  expected,  and 
some  anticipations  as  to  sources  of  in¬ 
come  were  not  realized.  However,  in 
the  Spring  of  1901,  subscriptions  of  $5,- 
000  each  from  Miss  Anna  S.  Wells  and 
Miss  Mary  L.  Wells  were  received.  This 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  debt.  Mrs.  Darling’s  bequest  of  $10,- 
000,  to  be  paid  at  the  death  of  General 
Darling,  was  made  available  by  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  her  husband,  who  also  added 
$20,000  to  the  bequest.  This  large  gift 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Bleecker  and  Charlotte  Streets 


was  simply  the  crowning  point  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Darling’s  generosity,  as  he  has  al¬ 
ways  had  the  interests  of  the  association 
at  heart,  and  has  given  much  of  his  time, 
means  and  services  to  it.  Thus  the  mort¬ 
gage  debt  of  $36,000,  which  it  was 
thought  would  hold  the  association  in 
its  grip  until  well  into  the  new  century, 
was  paid,  and  $4,000  remained.  While 
this  came  from  a  few  persons,  the  prime 
mover  was  the  general  secretary  of  the 
association  from  1894-1901,  Mr.  John 
K.  Doan,  and  the  wiping  out  of  the  debt 
was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  work 
done  and  the  ability  displayed  by  him 
in  his  position  for  the  last  six  years. 

That  the  association  stands  well  in 
the  community  is  very  evident.  “While 
broadly  Christian,  it  is  in  no  sense  sec¬ 
tarian,”  says  the  Utica  Press.  “It  de¬ 
serves  the  support  of  the  moral  elements, 
and  those  who  realize  the  necessity  of  a 


good  citizenship.  It  is  to  be  commended 
tor  what  it  has  accomplished.”  At  the 
reception  given  to  Mr.  Street  last  Spring, 
very  cordial  and  hearty  greetings  were 
brought  from  prominent  men,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  pastors,  members  of  the 
association,  and  citizens.  “I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  city,”  said  the  retiring  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Doan,  “in  which  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  enjoyed 
more  loyal  support  from  the  pastors  of 
all  denotninations.  It  also  has  the  stead¬ 
fast  and  loyal  support  of  all  the  news¬ 
papers.”  Before  entering  upon  the  work 
of  the  year  a  conference  was  held  of  the 
directors  and  trustees,  and  the  pastors 
of  a  score  of  churches. 

Criticism  and  suggestions  were  invited, 
and  a  spirit  of  sympathy  between  the 
aims  of  the  church  and  the  association 
was  manifest. 

The  director  of  the  educational  de- 
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partment  is  Mr.  George  Wilson  Jones,  tificates  issued  to  those  who  pass  the 

and  the  courses  of  study  include  algebra,  examination  in  the  subjects  taught. 


Reading-Room 


architectural  drawing,  arithmetic,  book¬ 
keeping,  electricity,  English,  mechanical 
drawing,  penmanship  and  stenography. 
The  fee  of  $i  per  term  or  $2  for  the 
school  year  is  required  in  addition  to 
the  membership  fee  of  $2,  at  least  two 


Tea  is  served  by  the  members  of  these 
various  classes,  so  that  members  can 
come  to  the  association  from  business, 
take  tea,  attend  the  class,  and  have  the 
evening  free. 

The  physicial  department  is  under 


View  of  Camp  Darling 


sessions  a  week  of  each  class  being  held. 
The  classes  have  resulted  in  increased 
efficiency  and  increased  salaries  for  many 
of  the  students..  Over  one  hundred  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  recognize  the  cer- 


charge  of  Mr.  William  B.  Newball,  the 
line  of  work  followed  being  the  system 
called  American  gymnastics.  The  gym¬ 
nasium  has  recently  been  overhauled,  the 
old  apparatus  repaired  and  new  added. 
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Three  thousand  feet  of  floor  space,  a 
handball  court,  thirty  lap  track,  etc.,  go 
toward  making  the  equipment  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State. 

The  Employment  Department  is  very 


General  Darling 

useful,  and  the  various  club  meetings, 
entertainments  and  receptions  are  factors 
in  the  social  life  of  the  association.  The 
Association  City  Council  is  a  civic  club, 
meeting  every  week,  its  object  to  ac¬ 


quaint  young  men  with  the  vital  relation 
existing  between  civic  righteousness,  poli¬ 
tical  life  and  business.  A  Star  Course 
of  eight  first  class  entertainments  is  giv¬ 
en  during  the  winter  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  Association  by  no  means  neglects 
the  religious  needs  of  its  members. 
Meetings  for  men  are  held  in  Associa¬ 
tion  Hall  every  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
Young  Men’s  Chistian  Association  start¬ 
ed  as  a  devotional  Bible  Class,  and  such 
study  has  always  been  an  essential  part 
of  every  association.  A  class  for  inform¬ 
al  study  is  held  on  Sundays,  and  sev¬ 
eral  classes  during  the  week,  for  begin¬ 
ners  in  Bible  study,  and  for  training  in 
Christian  work.  Many  men  have  gone 
out  of  the  training  class  into  active 
Christian  and  Association  work  else¬ 
where,  as  general  secretaries  and  work¬ 
ers  at  large,  a  considerable  number  of 
them  finally  entering  the  ministry. 

The  Junior  Department  is  most  flour¬ 
ishing.  Two  rooms  are  fitted  up  for  the 
boys  and  are  open  after  school  hours 
until  six  every  day.  They  have  syste¬ 
matic  instruction  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
a  Bible  class  is  conducted  for  them  by 
Mr.  A.  K.  Jennings. 

“Camp  Darling,”  Otsego  Lake,  was  a 
great  success  during  the  summer  of  1901, 
and  the  seventy  boys  who  enjoyed  the 
free,  healthy  life,  the  fishing  and  bathing, 
the  games,  races  and  contests  of  various 
kinds  between  the  different  “messes” 
are  anxious  for  July,  1902,  to  come,  when 
the  camp  will  be  in  the  Adirondacks. 


Religious  Review 


Not  the  Congregational  Church  alone, 
but  all  the  Churches  were  one  in  anxious 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  mission¬ 
ary,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone,  carried  away 
last  autumn  by  brigands,  and  rejoicing 
over  her  safe  restoration  to  her  work  and 
her  friends.  The  President  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Board  thus  announced  her  safety, 
the  glad  tidings  of  which  were  brought 
by  cable  on  February  23 : 

For  several  months  in  anxiety  and  fear 


the  heart  of  the  world  has  centered  around 
two  brave  women,  Miss  Stone  and  Mme 
Tsilka,  and  from  tens  of  thousands  of  homes 
prayers  have  been  offered  for  their  release. 
With  what  gratitude  to  God  we  all  receive 
now  the  simple  message  across  the  ocean 
of  their  safe  deliverance!  In  our  congratu¬ 
lations  to  them  and  to  the  family  at  home, 
we  rejoice  in  this  new  proof  of  the  love  of 
the  world  for  those  who  give  their  lives  in 
service  for  others.  We  believe  that  the  case 
is  not  yet  closed,  and  we  hope  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  it  there  will  be  new  safeguards  put 
around  American  citizens  in  other  lands. 
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The  civilized  nations  in  this  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  cannot  tolerate  such  outrages. 

S.  B.  Capen. 

The  method  by  which  Miss  Stone’s 
release  was  secured — the  payment  of  a 
ransom  of  nearly  $70.000 — naturally 
pives  pause  to  many  as  making  a  highly 
dangerous  precedent.  Before  condemn¬ 
ing  it,  the  circumstances  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  stated  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong, 
of  the  Board : 

No  case  of  the  kind  was  ever  surrounded 
with  greater  difficulfies.  With  such  a  large 
band  of  brigands,  in  a  wild,  mountainoui- 
district  lying  between  two  nations  where 
insurrection  is  rife,  each  nation  seeking  to 
make  a  point  against  the  other  as  an  out¬ 
come  of  the  incident,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  negotiations  were  prolonged,  were 
frequently  broken  off,  and  that  during  these 
172  days  since  the  outrage  was  committed, 
the  negotiators  were  often  at  their  wits’  end 
to  know  what  plan  to  adopt  next.  Now  that 
the  release  has  come  it  is  foolish  and  wicked 
to  suggest  that  some  other  method  would 
have  been  speedier  and  wiser.  Those  who 
were  on  the  ground,  missionaries  and  others, 
who  have  given  unstintedly  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  to  rescue  the  captives,  have  done  the 
best  they  could  amid  enormous  difficulties, 
and  at  last  success  has  crowned  their  efforts. 
Their  energy  and  bravery  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

Concerning  this  The  Congregationalist 
says : 

Miss  Stone  is  once  more  safe  with  her 
comrades.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Does  the 
United  States  intend  to  let  the  incident  close 
here?  We  trow  not.  Chapter  first  has  closed. 
Chapter  second  may  be  more  exciting  even 
than  chapter  first. 

The  Outlook  rehearsing  the  whole  in¬ 
teresting  story  concludes: 

The  international  bearing  of  this  event  is 
equally  interesting.  The  captors  are  by  many 
supposed  to  represent  a  Bulgarian  political 
party  which  aims  at  annexing  Macedonia  and 
takes  this  means  of  bringing  complications 
upon  Turkey;  by  others  to  represent  brigands 
who  are  using  this  appeal  to  Bulgarian  and 
Macedonian  patriotism  for  their  own  personal 
aggrandizement;  others  think  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  fomented  by  Turkey  in  order 
to  embarass  the  Bulgarian  Government.  Time 
only  can  sift  out  the  truth  among  these  con¬ 
tradictory  reports;  whatever  that  truth  may 
be,  congratulations  are  due  to  the  Church  and 
the  friends  of  Miss  Stone,  and  credit  to  the 
American  representatives  who  have  had  to 
conduct  the  negotiations  with  the  brigands 
under  conditions  of  peculiar  difficulty. 


The  Independent  sees  another  side  of 
the  question : 

The  Turkish  Government  will  say  that 
travellers  are  offered  military  escort,  and  when 
that  is  not  taken  they  lose  right  to  any  sub¬ 
sequent  claim  for  injury.  But  if  we  allow 
that  this  excuse  is  not  wholly  valid,  the 
Turkish  Government  has  another  excuse 
which  seems  to  have  much  weight.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  capture  was  not 
made  by  vulgar  Turkish  brigands,  but  by 
orders  of  a  Macedonian  revolutionary  com¬ 
mittee.  This  committee  is  chiefly  Bulgarian. 
Its  purpose  is  to  liberate  Macedonia  from 
Turkish  rule.  The  money  received  for  ran¬ 
som  was  demanded  and  will  be  used  to  fight 
Turkey.  It  may  well  be  that  Turkey  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  bad  government  of  Mace¬ 
donia  which  provokes  revolutions,  but  it  will 
hardly  seem  quite  fair  to  require  Turkey  to 
pay  back  the  ransom  which  was  exacted  by 
her  bitterest  enemies  and  which  is  being  used 
to  buy  guns  with  which  to  fight  against  her. 

The  Churchman,  however,  appears  to 
deem  the  Turkish  government  respons¬ 
ible: 

It  is  reported  that  the  Government,  Miss 
Stone’s  safety  being  assured,  will  take  steps  to 
recover  from  Turkey  indemnity  for  public  and 
private  expenditures,  which  the  affair  has 
occasioned,  as  well  as  assurance  of  adequate 
punishment  of  the  criminals  whom  Turkish 
soldiers  are  said  to  be  pursuing.  Perhaps  in 
this  way  it  may  be  possible  to  discover  what 
connection,  if  any,  these  brigands  had  with 
the  revolutionary  Macedonian  League,  whose 
interests  are  not  altogether  dissociated  with 
those  whom  Miss  Stone  represents. 

The  Interior  also  recognizes  the  diffi¬ 
culties  : 

From  the  time  that  she  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  brigands  there  has  been  a  strong  desire 
to  exact  reparation  for  the  indignity  done  to 
an  American  citizen,  and  that  feeling  is  again 
finding  expression.  The  great  difficulty  pre¬ 
senting  itself  is  as  to  the  placing  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  crime  on  the  right 
shoulders.  Miss  Stone  and  her  party  were 
on  Turkish  soil  when  the  brieands  swooped 
down  upon  them.  The  point  at  which  the 
ransom  was  paid  has  not  been  disclosed, 
though  some  asserted  that  the  money  changed 
hands  on  Turkish  territory.  When  the  libera¬ 
tion  took  place  the  captives  returned  to  Turk¬ 
ish  jurisdiction.  But  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  repudiates  any  responsibility,  and  al¬ 
though  the  brigands  claimed  to  be  Bulgarians, 
and  kept  their  captives  in  Bulgaria,  their 
government  also  declines  to  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  actions.  It  will  take  time  and 
trouble  to  get  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 

The  Christian  Register  is  hopeful  of 
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good  being  the  final  goal  of  this  ill: 

The  equilibrium  of  forces  about  the  Black 
Sea  is  maintained  by  Europe  because  of  the 
fear  that,  discord  let  loose  in  that  region,  all 
Europe  would  be  embroiled  in  war.  In  the 
capture  and  ransom  of  Miss  Stone  we  see, 
let  us  hope,  the  beginning  of  movements  which 
will  open  this  country  to  civilization.  Not  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  pirates  of  Northern 
.\frica  defied  the  civilized  world,  and  levied 
tribute  on  all  nations.  An  end  was  put  to 
that  outrage,  and  now  we  must  take  in  hand 
the  barbarisms  which  infest  and  control  the 
most  beautiful  regions  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  parts  adjacent. 

The  Christian  Adi'ocate  thus  speaks 
for  the  State  Department : 

The  State  Department  wishes  it  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  it  does  not  feel  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  Americans  by  insisting 
upon  a  certain  kind  of  reparation,  even  though 
that  may  be  the  logical  and  proper  kind.  The 
public  are  not  yet  informed  what  other 
pledges,  if  any,  have  been  given  by  Miss 
Stone  and  the  rescuing  agents. 

And  in  a  carefully  elaborated  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  general  subject  of  the  risks 
properly  taken  by  missionaries  thus  con¬ 
cludes  ; 

If  missionaries  penetrated  into  a  country 
and  committeed  deeds  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  that  country,  they  are  amenable  to  such 
laws;  and  if  they  have  performed  these  acts 
in  the  interest  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  resisting 
unjust  laws  for  the  sake  of  an  ulterior  end, 
we  do  not  see  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  can  interfere  in  their  behalf, 
except  by  persuasive  appeals.  In  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  the  Fiji  Islands  were,  and  as  Africa 
was  when  the  early  missionaries  went  there, 
the  missionary  takes  all  his  risks  without  the 
hope  of  any  aid  from  his  government.  These 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  principles  involved  in 
the  case. 

The  rescue  of  Miss  Stone,  being  the  first 
case  of  the  kind,  has  very  properly  elicited 
manifestations  of  universal  sympathy,  and 
without  distinction  of  creed,  money  has  been 
contributed  for  her  rescue.  But  it  does  not 
afford  the  elements  out  of  which  to  construct 
a  line  of  conduct  if  such  cases  are  to  multiply. 

The  most  important  question  with 
which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
is  now  engaged  is  that  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  mission 
work  of  the  church.  Those  who  read 
Miss  Winslbw’s  three  letters  from  the 
General  Convention  held  last  autumn  in 
San  Francisco,  will  remember  that  this 
question  occupied  much  of  the  time  of 
that  body  without  reaching  a  solution. 


Since  then,  the  weekly  and  monthly  press 
of  that  church  has  been  much  occupied 
with  the  subject.  A  letter  from  Bishop 
Brewer  in  The  Churchman,  shows  that 
some  important  measures  have  been  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Convention’s  special 
committee  of  fifteen.  They  are  worthy 
of  consideration  by  all  Mission  Boards. 

When  that  committee  made  their  report, 
they  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  missionary 
canon  largely  new  in  character,  and  radically 
changing  the  organization  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.  Among  its  provisions  was  one 
providing  for  the  adoption  of  the  apportion¬ 
ment  plan  for  raising  money  for  general  mis¬ 
sions.  After  discussion  this  proposed  canon 
was  referred  back  to  the  same  committee  to 
report  to  the  General  Convention  of  IQ04. 
Then  the  Bishop-coadjutor  of  Rhode  Island, 
in  order  to  save  the  apportionment  scheme, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved :  In  the  meantime,  that  the 
Board  of  Managers  be  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  adopt  the  system  of  apportionment 
so  far  as  possible,  in  the  raising  of  $1,000,000 
per  year  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work. 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the 
Board  of  Managers  have  made  an  appor¬ 
tionment  according  to  their  best  judgment, 
and  have  sent  it  out  through  the  Church. 
I  believe  it  is  a  great  step  in  advance  for  our 
missionary  work.  Heretofore,  we  have  been 
proceeding  in  an  indefinite,  haphazard  sort 
of  way.  Appeals  have  been  sent  out  an¬ 
nually,  and  missionary  addresses  have  been 
listened  to  now  and  then.  But  appeals  often 
go  into  the  waste  basket,  and  missionary  ad¬ 
dresses  are  soon  forgotten.  Some  dioceses 
are  so  wrapped  up  in  diocesan  missions  that 
they  give  little  thought  to  general.  Many 
rectors  are  so  oppressed  by  parochial  demands 
that  they  forget  all  about  needs  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  reach  out  across  a  continent  or 
beyond  the  ocean.  That  is  the  reason  why 
there  are  so  many  blanks  in  the  tables  of 
missionary  offerings  sent  out  from  the  Church 
Missions  House.  Here  and  there,  a  parish 
wakes  into  new  missionary  life.  Now  and 
then,  an  individual  under  some  new  influence 
rises  to  a  large  measure  of  missionary  duty. 
But  all  this  is  spasmodic,  irregular,  and  un¬ 
certain.  We  must  have  system  and  method 
if  the  whole  Church  is  to  be  reached,  and  I 
know  of  no  system  so  likely  to  be  effective 
for  this  purpose  as  the  plan  of  apportion¬ 
ment.  If  diocesan  authorities  do  their  duty, 
every  rector  and  missionary  will  have  brought 
home  to  him  this  fact,  that  he  is  asked  to  try 
to  raise  in  his  parish  or  mission  a  certain 
specified  sum  for  the  general  missionary  work 
of  the  Church.  And  because  the  request  is 
made,  and  he  is  asked  for  a  specific  sum,  he 
will  be  likely  to  do  the  best  he  can  to  meet 
the  request.  An  offering  will  be  taken,  in¬ 
struction  will  be  given,  his  people  will  be 
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told  what  the  Church  expects  them  to  do  and 
give,  and  in  that  way  missionary  life  will 
be  increased  and  missionary  offerings  multi¬ 
plied.  I  know  of  no  plan  so  well  calculated 
to  reach  the  whole  Church — dioceses,  parish¬ 
es,  missions,  individuals,  as  this.  By  it  the 
poor  will  be  induced  to  make  their  small 
gifts  and  the  rich  to  give  their  large  offer¬ 
ings.  But  if  we  are  ever  to  succeed  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  million  of  dollars  named  in  the 
resolution,  there  will  have  to  be  personal 
work  done  by  bishops  with  their  clergy,  and 
by  the  clergy  with  their  laity.  And  this  work 
will  have  to  go  on,  year  by  year,  and  month 
by  month,  until  this  .system  of  giving  shall 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  life  of  the 
Church. 

Concerning  this  measure,  the  Bishop 
of  Montana  adds  his  conviction  that  one 
million  dollars  is  neither  too  much  for 
the  needs  of  the  work  nor  for  the  ability 
of  the  church,  “provided  the  whole 
church  can  be  reached  and  her  rich  chil¬ 
dren  be  induced  to  give  according  to  their 
means.”  It  is  precisely  here  that  the 
shoe  pinches  in  every  church.  Thank 
God  there  are  in  ever>'  communion,  mul¬ 
titudes  of  God’s  poor  saints  who  give  to 
the  limit  of  their  ability  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  Rut  notoriously  the  gifts  of 
the  rich  to  this  cause  are  utterly  dispro- 
nortioned  to  their  wealth.  The  great 
benefactions  of  Christian  men  and 
women  of  wealth — and  they  are  manv — 
are  given  for  education  and  for  other 
philanthropies,  while  that  for  which  the 
Church  exists — the  redemption  of  the 
world. — that  “last  passion  and  praver 
of  Jesus  Christ.”  as  Mr.  Speer  has 
stronjrly  said,  that  the  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  to  everv  creature,  excites  in 
their  minds  but  a  languid  interest. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  lately 
been  deeplv  interested  in  celebrating  the 
iubilee  of  the  Tope.  The  .Vctc  Century 
is  doubtless  quite  within  the  truth  in  sav¬ 
ing  that  “the  world  to-day  holds  no  more 
imtwsing  fieure  than  that  of  Leo.  XTTT.” 
His  admirable  private  character,  his  large 
perspicacitv,  his  consummate  tact  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  local  problems  of  the  pon¬ 
tificate.  his  indomitable  courage  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  challenge  of  the  time  to  a 
Church  that  has  not  always  knowm  how 
to  keep  step  with  the  time,  his  advanced 
age,  his  long  service,  his  firmness  in 


grappling  with  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  are  clouding  the  close  of  his  great 
career,  all  those  set  him  apart  and  set 
him  high  among  the  world  figures  of  the 
present.  Says  the  New  Century : 

His  pontificate  has  been  long,  and  every 
year  of  its  length  has  been  signalized  by  some 
important — almost  epoch-making — step. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  career  of  this 
pontificate  as  marked  by  his  encyclicals  to 
show  this.  The  influence  of  these  encycli¬ 
cals,  touching  subjects  of  vital  value,  on  the 
psychology  of  the  world  has  been  remark¬ 
able.  Their  effect  has  been  nowhere  so  re¬ 
markable  as  in  France  and  America.  Before 
I.eo  XIII.  came  to  the  pontifical  throne, 
Frenchmen  and  Americans  looked  upon  the 
Holy  See  as  bound  hopelessly  to  the  interests 
of  monarchy.  In  France  to  be  a  republican 
was  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  truly  pious,  a 
“liberal  Catholic;”  in  the  United  States  it 
was  regretted  that  the  Church,  which  like  St. 
Paul,  is  “all  things  to  all  men,”  should  be 
impeded  by  the  bounds  of  absolutism  in  the 
political  sense.  This  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
political  position  of  Rome  toward  republics 
did  not  in  the  least  shake  the  faith  of  Catho¬ 
lics  either  in  the  Church  or  the  Republic, 
but  it  bewildered,  misled,  and  prejudiced  non- 
Catholics  and  made  them  incapable  of  fair 
judgment  concerning  the  relations  of  this 
country  with  the  Holy  See.  When  we  look 
into  history  and  examine  the  innumerable 
mistakes  made  in  politics  by  Roman  Pontiffs 
— some  of  them  seeming,  in  the  light  of  time, 
almost  irreparable,  we  can  feel  great  grati¬ 
tude  to  Providence  for  having  placed,  in  one 
of  the  momentous  periods  of  all  the  centuries, 
Leo  XIH.  on  the  Throne  of  the  Fisherman. 

.Archbishop  Corrigan  thus  wrote  to  the 
pastors  of  his  diocese,  officially  notifying 
them  of  the  coming  event : 

In  his  long, .difficult  and  glorious  Pontifi¬ 
cate,  nothing  has  escaped  the  wisdom,  the 
energy,  the  zeal  of  Leo  XIII.  In  every 
part  of  the  world  he  has  imprinted  luminous 
and  enduring  traces  of  his  activity.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in 
Japan  and  India,  its  restoration  in  Scotland. 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina  and  Africa,  his  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  protecting  the  missions  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Empire,  the  re-union  of  the  Armenians 
with  the  See  of  Peter,  are  lasting  monuments 
of  his  indefatigable  zeal. 

Hardly  was  our  Holy  Father  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  Universal 
Church  when  he  inaugurated  his  reign  by 
declaring  himself  a  Maecenas  of  art,  literature 
and  science.  A  fresh  impetus  was  given  at 
once  to  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture  and 
history.  The  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library 
and  its  archives  were  thrown  open  to  the 
world.  Scholastic  philosophy  was  restored  to 
its  place  of  honor,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
wisdom  of  St.  Thomas  inculcated  in  all  Catho¬ 
lic  seminaries  and  halls  of  learning;  new 
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life  and  a  new  spirit  pervaded  every  branch 
of  knowledge. 

From  the  field  of  Catholic  education,  which 
was  cultivated,  fostered  and  promoted  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  Leo  XIII.  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  sanctuary  of  family  life, 
threatened  by  the  deadly  demon  of  divorce. 
With  all  the  dignity  of  an  apostle,  and  the 
polished  periods  of  Cicero,  his  master  mind, 
in  a  well-known  encyclical,  portrayed  the 
beauty  and  the  holiness  of  Christian  mar¬ 
riage  as  well  as  the  dreadful  dangers  im¬ 
pending  over  individuals  and  society,  should 
time-honored  ideals  be  disfigured  or  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Again,  we  find  him  employing  all  his  energy 
and  the  vast  moral  power  of  his  office,  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  civil  society.  While 
specious  theories  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
political  and  social  institutions,  while  secret 
societies  burrowed  in  the  dark  against  the 
altar  and  the  throne,  while  the  tide  of  Social¬ 
ism  was  rising  higher  and  higher,  and 
threatening  to  submerge  the  ancient  land¬ 
marks  and  Christian  civilization,  he  ceased 
not  to  impress  on  the  hearts  of  the  people 
respect  and  obedience  to  constituted  author¬ 
ity,  pleading  eloquently  with  rulers  on  the 
duty  of  justice  and  gentleness,  recalling  to, 
their  minds  the  sovereign  obligation  of  pro¬ 
moting  peace,  civil  order  and  happiness,  and 
urging  with  as  much  enlightened  wisdom  as 
sweet  reasonableness,  the  principles  which 
alone  could  ensure  friendly  harmony  and  co¬ 
operation  between  capital  and  labor. 

The  genius  of  Leo  XIII.  shone  forth  no 
less  striking  in  forming  and  cementing  amic¬ 
able  relations  with  the  various  governments 
of  Europe.  By  his  tact,  his  spirit  of  prudent 
conciliation,  his  foresight,  he  so  won  his  way 
that  the  Roman  Pontiff,  despoiled  of  his  tem¬ 
poral  princedom  and  clad  only  in  the  royalty 
of  moral  power,  was  requested  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  to  renew  the  role  of  arbitrator 
exercised  so  often  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in 
the  ages*  of  faith. 

Once  more,  under  his  enlightened  guidance, 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  legislation  made 
marked  and  gratifying  progress.  To  quote 
only  one  or  two  instances,  it  will  suffice  to 
recall  the  Constitution  “Romanos  Pontifices,” 
which  so  admirably  defines,  adjusts  and  regu¬ 
lates  the  delicate  relations  between  the  hier¬ 
archy  and  the  religious  orders;  and  to  call  to 
mind  the  remodeling,  strengthening  and 
modernizing  the  various  Roman  congregations, 
whose  usefulness  and  efficiency  have  thereby 
been  both  extended  and  increased.  This 
touch  of  an  enlightened  legislator  has  been 
felt  in  every  department  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
carrying  out  the  saying  of  St.  Paul:  “Power 
is  given  us  unto  edification.” 

However  the  Protestant  mind  may 
feel  inclined  to  modify  the  scope  of  such 
a  claim,  it  is  of  value  to  know  how  the 
best  minds  in  the  Church  of  Rome  regard 
its  temporal  head. 


The  chief  preoccupation  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  papers  in  the  past  six  weeks  has 
been  the  case  of  Professor  Pearson. 
Professor  Pearson  has  been  for  more 
than  thirty  years  a  professor  of  English 
literature  in  Northwestern  University  at 
Evanston,  Ill.,  a  iVIethodist  institution. 
He  was  not  a  teacher  of  theology  but  he 
is  a  man  of  piety,  and  intelligently  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problems  of  modern  Prot- 
estanism.  About  six  weeks  ago  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  local  secular  papers  an 
article  on  Biblical  Infallibility,  which 
created  intense  local  excitement.  The 
Ministers’  Association  of  Chicago  was 
prevented  from  passing  a  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure  only  by  the  persuasions  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  two  of  its  members,  one  the 
pastor  of  Prof.  Pearson.  The  Christian 
Advocate,  (New  York),  in  its  issue  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Pearson’s  address,  said : 

Suppose  that  this  statement  were  made : 

“A  professor  in  a  Methodist  university  has 
declared  in  a  periodical  in  the  university  town 
that  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  are  wholly  incredible;  that  they  are  of 
no  higher  authority  tha«  fairy  tales,  legends, 
fables.” 

Would  not  the  natural  feeling  of  every  hon¬ 
est  mind  be  that  before  doing  it  he  should  have 
resigned  his  professorship?  or  at  least  that 
when  he  sent  his  communication  to  the  public 
he  should  have  sent  his  resignation  to  the 
proper  authority?  Or  that  if  he  had  done 
neither  his  professorship  should  be  at  once  de¬ 
clared  vacant  by  the  trustees? 

Professor  Charles  W.  Pearson,  of  North¬ 
western  University,  has  done  this  thing.  He 
did  not  resign  before  sending  his  denial  of 
what  he  knew'  that  Methodism  had  steadily 
taught ;  he  did  not  resign  after  he  did  it ;  and 
seems  to  think  he  can  retain  his  position  as 
professor  in  the  university. 

This  raises  an  issue  of  the  gravest  import¬ 
ance. 

The  Central  Christian  Advocate  said: 

Dr.  Pearson  .  .  .  sees  fit  to  arraign 

the  leaders  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  guilty  of  insincerity,  of  preaching 
and  teaching  “a  palpable  lie”  on  vital  ques¬ 
tions.  It  is  this  charge  of  insincerity  and 
cowardice  against  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  particular  the  leaders  of  the 
church,  which  threw  dust  in  the  air  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Evanston  last  week,  and  gave  the 
sensational  papers  the  chance  of  a  lifetime, 
a  chance  they  certainly  did  not  fail  to  improve, 
albeit  we  are  sorry  so  many  preachers  fell 
into  the  trap  and  spoke,  if  they  are  reported 
correctly,  in  language  they  must  regret. 
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Elsewhere  The  Central  declared: 

Dr.  Pearson  has  done  the  Northwestern 
University,  so  far  as  he  has  any  influence,  a 
shameful  wrong.  He  has  also  smirched  the 
moral  character  of  the  leaders  of  the  church 
on  whose  breast  he  has  been  nursed  since  the 
days  he  found  the  Savior  in  the  far-away 
southern  hemisphere.  .  .  .  It  is  sufficient 

to  say  that  Dr.  Pearson  misrepresents  the 
Northwestern  University.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Dr.  Pearson  misrepresents  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Pearson  should 
voluntarily  go  to  his  own  place.  He  should  be 
too  gentlemanly  to  wait  to  be  shown  the  door. 
Our  old-time  respect  and  love  for  him  make 
us  believe  he  will  pursue  that  only  honorable 
course  open  to  him. 

The  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  said: 

His  teachings  arc  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  church  which  the  professor  repre¬ 
sents.  To  state  his  views  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
demn  them  in  any  Methodist  circle.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  however,  that  his  colleagues 
in  the  faculty  of  the  university  have  made 
haste  to  disavow  and  denounce  his  views ;  and 
some  of  them  very  pointedly  tell  him  that  there 
is  no  room  in  the  church  for  such  teachings. 
Evidently  the  professor  has  raised  a  storm  he 
cannot  easily  allay.  Honest  investigation  is 
always  to  be  encouraged,  but  views  utterly  de¬ 
structive  of  the  faith  can  hardly  be  tolerated 
in  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  church. 

Zion’s  Herald  said : 

His  bald  heresies  and  his  premeditated  attack 
upon  the  ministry  and  the  Sunday-school  force 
of  his  church  should  subject  him  to  immediate 
and  positive  discipline  by  the  trustees  of 
Northwestern  University.  There  can  be  no 
condonation  of  his  deliberate  and  libelous  ut¬ 
terances.  Because  of  his  brutal  assaults  upon 
the  verities  of  scripture,  upon  the  person  and 
supernatural  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  upon  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  its  believing 
multitudes  at  home  and  in  the  foreign  field, 
we  unequivocally  demand  his  dismissal  from 
his  professorship.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  allows  marked  tolerance  in  individual 
opinion  on  nonessentials,  but  it  has  no  place 
in  its  fold  for  any  man  who  attacks  the  very 
citadel  of  its  faith.  Let  the  institution  imme¬ 
diately  purge  itself  of  the  unbearable  reproach 
which  this  man  has  brought  upon  it  and  upon 
the  denomination  at  large. 

The  California  Christian  Advocate  af¬ 
ter  a  rather  contemptuous  recapitulation 
of  some  of  Dr.  Pearson’s  statements,  con¬ 
cludes  : 

Professor  Pearson  has  no  known  qualifi¬ 
cation  to  impress  such  an  idea  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  much  less  upon  the  scholarship  of 
the  country.  It  remains  for  him  to  give  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  lack  of  a  hope  within  him.  This 
he  may  be  able  to  do.  In  the  meantime,  the 
public  has  been  treated  to  a  fine  sensation. 


When  Professor  Pearson  comes  forward  with 
criteria  for  his  statements  he  will  find  plenty 
of  Christian  scholars  to  dispute  his  way. 

The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate, 
whose  editor  is  know'n  to  be  genial  in 
his  judgments  if  not  liberal  in  his  views, 
said : 

It  is  hard  to  conceive,  knowing  Professor 
Pearson  as  we  do,  that  he  meant  to  say  so 
much  as  his  words  import.  If  what  he  says 
is  true,  his  convictions  should  cause  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  Christian  church.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not,  as  a  member  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church,  proclaim  such  views  to  the 
world.  If  his  repudiation  of  the  Bible  record 
of  miracles  is  well  grounded,  it  follows  that 
Christianity  itself  is  without  any  real  founda¬ 
tion. 

It  is  possible  for  one  to  question  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  some  of  the  traditions  concerning  the 
authorship  of  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  even  to  criticise  current  be¬ 
liefs  with  regard  to  inspiration,  without  de¬ 
parting  from  Christian  faith;  but  when,  in 
connection  with  these  criticisms,  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible  is  rejected  and  the  super¬ 
natural  element  in  the  scriptures  is  denied, 
and  there  is  a  direct  denial  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  with  specifications,  it  is  proper  to  say 
in  the  most  emphatic  way  that  Professor  Pear¬ 
son,  in  expressing  such  opinions,  misrepre¬ 
sents  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member  and 
the  institution  in  which  he  is  a  teacher. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  The  North- 
zoestern,  is : 

His  attitude  of  mind  is  apparently  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature 
merely  and  not  as  the  inspired  word  of  God. 
The  lack  of  interest  in  the  message  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  if  there  be  such  a  lack,  is  due,  not  to  the 
cause  Professor  Pearson  assigns — a  general 
disbelief  in  miracles — but  to  the  dissemination 
of  such  reflections  on  the  trustworthiness  of 
parts  of  the  Bible,  as  this  professor  has  set 
forth  in  his  recent  utterances. 

The  end  of  controversy  was  reached 
about  three  weeks  after  the  publication 
of  the  offending  article  by  Professor 
Pearson’s  voluntary  resignation  of  his 
chair.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  trus¬ 
tees,  he  said: 

I  made  an  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  new  pol¬ 
icy;  but  the  changes  proposed,  though  I  do 
not  doubt  they  will  be  accepted  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  near  future,  are  not  welcome.  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  make  my  plea  in  the 
church  and  in  the  university.  The  plea  hav¬ 
ing  been  rejected,  it  seems  equally  my  duty 
to  withdraw  from  both.  I  expect,  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  to  continue  the  work  upon  which 
I  have  entered.  ...  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  materialism,  fatalism,  or  agnosticism.  I 
believe  in  a  personal  God  and  a  personal  im- 
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mortality,  and  in  rewards  and  punishments  in 
the  future  life  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  and  in  everything  which  to  my 
mind  belongs  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ. 

I  will  say  further,  that  I  regard  Methodism 
as  a  revival  of  primitive  Christianity.  To  me 
its  fundamental  ideas  are  death  unto  sin  and 
life  unto  righteousness,  the  witness  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  active  efforts  to 
do  good  to  all  men  according  to  opportunity. 
In  all  these  I  fervently  believe. 

If,  as  I  fear  from  the  reception  of  my  first 
statement,  my  subsequent  expressions  of  be- 
should  necessitate  my  separation  from  the 
should  necessitate  my  separation  from  the 
from  his  early  manhood  till  his  death,  and  in 
which  I  have  lived  from  my  cradle,  and  for 
which  I  have  for  many  years  labored  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability,  I  shall  go  in  sorrow, 
but  not  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  shall  hope 
that  the  best  days  of  Methodism  are  yet  to 
come. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  accepted 
the  resignation  to  take  effect  “as  soon  as 
his  work  can  be  otherwise  satisfactorily 
provided  for,  and  that  his  salary  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  present  rate  until  Jan.  i, 
1903,”  and  expressed  their  entire  satis¬ 
faction  with  his  work  hitherto,  and  their 
highest  personal  “regard  for  him.  This 
action  appears  to  have  given  general  sat¬ 
isfaction.  The  Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate  said  that  the  resignation  was 
what  those  who  knew  Professor  Pear¬ 
son’s  high  sense  of  honor  expected  of 
'  him: 

He  did  not  at  first  realize  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  utterances  as  affecting  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  institution  and  to  the  Methodist 
Church.  Had  he  done  so,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  he  would  have  resigned  before  publishing 
his  article. 

.  Subsequently  Mr.  Pearson  withdrew 
from  the  Methodist  Church,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  the  organs  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church.  Apparently  the  episode  has 
ended  here;  but  episodes  of  this  sort 
have  an  inconvenient  habit  of  not  re¬ 
maining  closed.  Precisely  what  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pearson  does  believe  and  what 
changes  he  hoped  to  inaugurate  may  best 
be  learned  from  the  article  itself. 

The  Index  in  publishing  it  pronounced 
the  article  “reverent  and  critical.” 

In  prefacing  his  article  in  the  Index 
Mr.  Pearson  explains  that  he  is  con¬ 
strained  to  do  so  in  face  of  the  eloquent 
appeals  of  his  pastor,  Dr.  Macafee,  to 
bis  congregation  to  engage  in  aggressive 


Christian  work;  that  he  has  consulted 
him  about  the  publication  of  the  article, 
and  without  seeing  it,  but  knowing  its 
general  tone  Dr.  Macafee  bade  him  “God 
speed.”  In  the  sermon  to  which  Mr. 
Pearson  alludes  Dr.  Macafee  had  said: 

The  Bible  is  not  a  book  whose  every  word 
is  of  equal  importance,  and  whose  every  teach¬ 
ing  is  of  equal  obligation  upon  men.  But  a 
book  which  records  the  gradual  and  progres¬ 
sive  revelation  of  the  will  and  heart  of  God 
to  the  minds  of  men,  a  book  whose  earlier 
moralities  are  not  as  final  as  its  later  moral¬ 
ities. 

And  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  chief  busi¬ 
nesses  of  the  minister  of  to-day,  the  learned 
and  conscientious  minister,  to  labor  to  get 
people  to  consent  to  and  familiarize  themselves 
with  that  new,  that  sane  and  reasonable  and 
credible  conception.  But  all  the  same  there 
is  no  new  Bible  and  there  is  no  diminution 
of  the  value  and  the  sacredness  and  the  divine¬ 
ness  of  the  old  Bible. 

After  these  utterances  it  is  instructive 
to  find  Dr.  Macafee  severely  condemning 
the  article  by  his  parishioner,  although  it 
was  his  manly  firmness  in  the  Minister’s 
meeting  which  prevented  a  trial  for 
heresy. 

The  article  begins  by  the  statement 
that  Biblical  Infallibility  is  a  supersti¬ 
tious  and  harmful  tradition: 

Jesus  told  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  that 
they  had  made  “the  word  of  God  of  none 
effect  through  their  tradition.”  Very  many  of 
our  religious  teachers  are  to-day  doing  the, 
same  thing.  Modern  preaching  lacks  truth 
and  power  because  so  many  churches  cling 
to  an  utterly  untenable  tradition  that  the  Bible 
is  an  infallible  book.  This  dogma  is  their 
besetting  sin.  It  is  the  golden  calf  of  their 
idolatrous  worship.  It  is  the  palpable  lie  that 
gives  the  ring  of  insincerity  to  all  their  moral 
exhortations.  If  theologians  wish  to  regain 
their  lost  intellectual  leadership,  or  even  to 
possess  an  influence  on  the  thoughtful  part  of 
the  community,  co-ordinate  with  that  of  poets, 
philosophers  and  men  of  science,  they  must 
throw  aside  the  dogma  of  an  infallible  Bible 
as  completely  and  frankly  as  Protestants  have 
thrown  aside  the  dogma  of  an  infallible  pope. 

The  Bible  is  the  most  precious  of  all  books. 
Its  teaching  that  man  is  a  child  of  God  and 
heir  of  heaven  ennobles  human  life,  and  is  the 
great  basis  of  virtue,  happiness  and  high 
achievement.  All  other  charters  and  consti¬ 
tutions  are  small  in  value  beside  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  titles  that  the  prophets  and  apos¬ 
tles  and  Jesus  Christ  have  left  us.  . 

Then  followed  the  explanation  that 
this  treasure  is  in  earthly  vessels,  illus¬ 
trations  being  drawn  from  the  stories  of 
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Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego,  Eli¬ 
jah  and  Elisha.  The  question,  said  the 
writer, is  not  as  to  the  fact  of  inspiration, 
but  its  method.  How  did  God  commu¬ 
nicate  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  A  view 
©f  inspiration,  to  be  accepted,  must  agree 
with  all  the  facts : 

The  religious  consciousness  of  men,  per¬ 
ennially  quickened  by  the  divine  spirit,  is  for¬ 
ever  testing  every  spiritual  dogma  and  ideal, 
and  is  continually  elevating  the  intellectual 
and  moral  standard  of  the  race. 

Those  who  perceive  that  this  is  true  have  no 
difficulty  with  any  passage  in  the  Bible.  They 
may  cordially  recognize  that  what  is  now  a 
scientific  error  was  once  a  scientific  advance, 
that  what  is  now  relatively  low  morality,  even 
that  what  would  now  be  an  atrocious  crime 
was  once  done  with  a  sincere  belief  that  it  was 
in  accord  with  God’s  will. 

Such  a  view  relieves  the  churches  of 
the  present  day  of  responsibility  for 
scientific  error  and  low  morality  found 
in  the  Bible ;  only  the  spiritual  is  eternal. 
If  the  Church  accepts  this  view  it  has 
“an  infinitely  truer,  richer  and  more  spir¬ 
itual  religion.”  Faith,  hope,  charity,  the 
moral  law,  remain.  The  Bible  itself  is 
freed  from  the  dead  body  of  tradition, 
and  quickened  into  spiritual  life: 

The  great  task  of  the  church  is  to  continue 
and  expand  the  work  of  Jesus,  to  get  rid  of 
the  traditions  which  “make  the  word  of  God 
of  none  effect,”  and  to  develop  faith  in  direct 
and  immediate  communion  with  the  Father. 
In  other  words,  we  must  discard  all  error  as 
soon  as  we  discover  it  to  be  error,  and  accept 
all  trnth  as  soon  as  we  become  convinced  that 
it  is  truth.  Spiritual  revelation  in  the  past 
legendary  age  was  bound  up  with  legend ; 
spiritual  revelation  in  the  present  scientific 
age  must  be  based  upon  science. 

Religious  teachers  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  exact  sciences.  Miracles 
which  once  were  a  help  now  are  a  hin¬ 
drance.  Doubtless  many  ignorant  per¬ 
sons  still  take  the  Biblical  stories  literally. 
But  “Truth  must  not  be  surrendered 
to  bigotry.”  What  if  this  is  also  the 
infidel’s  view  of  miracles?  “Shall  the 
prophets  not  denounce  idolatry  because 
the  wits  scoff  at  those  who  bow  down  to 
graven  images?” 

If  Christians  were  more  ready  to  learn  from 
infidels  when  the  infidels  were  right,  there 
would  soon  be  much  less  of  infidelity  in  the 
world.  Christianity  does  not  rest  upon  error. 
There  is  no  danger  that  when  errors  go  the 
Truth  will  go  too.  It  is  the  part  of  leaders 
to  lead. 


Present  preaching  is  evasive ;  present  Sun¬ 
day-school  teaching  is  inadequate  and  almost 
farcical.  Thorough  research  and  full,  frank 
I  .^positions  of  results  would  amazingly  quicken 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  church. 
Cannot  the  policy  of  inertia  and  suppression 
be  changed?  Cannot  all  the  sciences  be  made 
tributary  to  religion?  Cannot  Christianity  be 
based  upon  progressive  truth  instead  of  upon 
mouldering  tradition  ? 

*  *  *  *  *  « 

The  Protestant  fathers  must  be  judged  by 
their  light,  we  shall  be  judged  by  ours.  Emcrg 
ing  from  mediaeval  ignorance  and  needing  a 
weapon  with  which  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  usurped  authority  pf  an  alleged 
infallible  pope,  the  theologians  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  might  once  in  good  faith  preach  an 
“infallible  Bible,”  and  “the  times  of  this  ig¬ 
norance  God  winked  at,”  but  surely  now  he 
commands  his  prophets  and  apostles  to  rise 
to  the  spiritual  plane  of  Christ’s  teaching  and 
to  follow  him  in  denouncing  the  myths  and 
legends,  the  traditions  and  superstitions,  the 
worldliness  and  sin  that  make  the  living  word 
of  God  of  none  effect.  When  this  is  done 
there  will  be  a  basis  for  a  revival  of  spiritual 
religion,  but  as  long  as  our  creeds  and  preach¬ 
ing  rest  upon  what  is  known  to  be  a  false  as¬ 
sumption,  all  exhortations  by  the  churches  to 
religion  are  inconsistent  and  hypocritical  and 
all  accessions  of  members  to  them  add  little 
to  their  strength. 

As  might  be  expected  the  comments  in 
the  daily  papers  are  crude  and  show  a 
low  moral  standard.  For  example,  the 
Inter-Ocean  in  commenting  on  the  faot, 
said: 

The  question  is  not  whether  miracles  are 
credible  or  incredible  to  human  reason.  It  is- 
whether  a  man  in  Professor  Pearson’s  posi¬ 
tion  had  the  right  to  declare  them  incredible 
without  first  resigning. 

The  Chicago  Chronicle,  Tribune  and 
Record  take  substantially  the  same 
ground  without  apparently  knowing  or 
perhaps  caring  that  they  thus  injure  the 
Meth(^ist  Church  far  more  seriously  than 
Professor  Pearson’s  article  can  do.  More 
serious  in  its  effect — if  it  could  be  taken 
seriously — was  the  assertion  of  one  Meth¬ 
odist  minister,  arguing  for  the  truth  of 
miracles,  that  the  immunity  of  the  three 
Hebrew  children  in  the  fiery  furnace 
might  be  accounted  for  by  their  having 
been  turned  into  asbestos.  Shade  of 
Sheherazade !  But  in  all  seriousness  it 
is  open  to  Presbyterians  to  doubt  whether 
Professor  Pearson’s  enforced  resignation 
will  save  the  Methodist  Church  from  the 
effect,  for  good  or  ill,  of  his  article. 
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A  Voice  from  a  Dead  World 

Charles  R.  Gillett  D.D. 


At  last  the  English  reader  has  had  an 
English  version  of  the  great  Egyptian 
thesaurus  made  available  in  handy  and 
attractive  form.*  He  has  waited  long 
and  patiently,  not  for  a  version  but  for 
ihc  version  particularly  adapted  to  his 
needs ;  made  to  meet  them. 

This  volume  has  the  traditional  title 
that  has  been  attached  to  the  work  ab 
extra.  The  “Chapters  of  Coming  Forth 
by  Day,”  seems  to  have  been  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  native  name.  It  has 
been  described  as  the  “Bible  of  the 
Egyptians,”  but  that  term  would  have 
to  be  defined  carefully  in  order  to  con¬ 
vey  a  correct  notion.  From  it  must  be 
<leducted  the  idea  of  a  fixed  canon  and 
a  stereotyped  text.  The  number  of  chap¬ 
ters  varies  greatly,  new  ones  being  added 
from  time  to  time,  others  being  sub¬ 
tracted.  No  two  texts  agree  exactly, 
and  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  that 
contradictory  conceptions  stand  close  to¬ 
gether.  Chapters  are  repeated,  and  some¬ 
times  w'hole  sections  are  omitted.  Cop¬ 
ies  seem  occasionally  to  have  been  made 
by  the  yard,  vignettes  first  and  text  after¬ 
ward,  the  letter  being  cut  or  expanded 
to  fill  the  supply  space  in  the  papers  as 
left  by  the  artist. 

But  not  only  so.  Here  we  have  an 
oriental  book  which  was  upwards  of 
three  thousand  years,  at  least,  in  the 
making.  It  wa§  a  book  made  by  a  peo- 
ide  who  were  exceedingly  conservative, 
that  is  in  the  sense  of  being  desirous  of 
retaining  all  that  was  old,  actually  hoary 
Avith  age.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
very  receptive,  that  is  open  in  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  receive  new  ideas  and  new 
forms  of  deities.  The  result  was  the  en¬ 
grafting  of  new  beliefs  upon  the  old  and 
a  resulting  production  of  new  recensions 
of  the  sacred  book.  The  signs  and 
tokens  of  these  revisions  and  additions 
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Chapters,  Hymns,  etc.,  of  the  Theban  Recension,  with 
Introduction,  notes,  etc.  By  E.  A.  Wailis  Budge,  M.  A  , 
Liu.  D.  D.,  Lit.,  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  With  420  vignettes. 
Chicago.  Open  Court  Publishing  Co ,  igoi.  lamo.  3 
vole.,  pp.  xcvi.,;22a;  viii.,  225-526,  iii.,  529-702,  $3.75. 


are  still  visible  and  obvious.  The  joints 
are  plain;  they  have  not  been  covered 
at  all  as  in  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
A  complete  collection  of  all  the  chapters 
would  probably  exceed  two  hundred,  but 
some  of  these  are  found  only  in  a  single 
papyrus.  The  whole  constitutes  a  sacred 
literature,  but  it  was  of  the  scrap-book 
order  in  which  no  attempts  are  made  to 
obtain  an  artificial  unity. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  far 
back  this  book  goes.  Some  of  its  chap¬ 
ters  find  their  best  explanation  in 
funerary  rites  which  antedate  the  earliest 
dynasties.  They  are  capable  of  an  ex¬ 
planation  now  which  they  could  not  have 
received  a  decade  ago.  Recent  discov¬ 
eries  have  taken  it  back,  not  only  to  the 
first  dynasty  of  Manetho,  but  beyond  it, 
and  have  given  us  glimpses  of  long  vistas 
that  preceded,  and  of  divergent  races 
which  coalesced  to  make  the  Egyptian  of 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  trace 
the  history  of  the  book  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Roman  domination.  At  this  period 
the  papyrus,  which  before  needed  a 
length  of  one  hundred  feet  to  contain  the 
entire  book,  was  replaced  by  a  single  leaf 
which  epitomized  the  spirit  of  Egyptian 
piety,  and  the  assurance  of  continued  and 
everlasting  life. 

The  present  translation  represents  the 
Theban  revision  at  the  greatest  extension 
of  the  best  period,  say  from  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  thousand  years  before  our 
era,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety 
chapters.  In  addition  there  are  appen¬ 
ded  a  much  abbreviated  form  of  the 
work,  dating  from  about  i,ooo  B.  C. ; 
a  copy  from  the  Grjeco-Roman  period, 
called  “The  Book  of  Breathing”;  and  a 
still  briefer  form  from  the  Roman  period, 
which  contained  only  a  single  leaf  in 
the  original. 

The  translator  has  done  everything 
possible  to  make  his  book  useful.  Not 
only  has  he  made  an  almost  absolutely 
complete  collection  of  all  the  chapters 
taken  from  the  best  papers  available, 
but  he  has  prefaced  it  all  with  an  account 
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of  the  book  itself,  the  doctrine  of 
Osiris,  the  resurrection  and  the  future 
life,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book.  Furthermore,  he  has 
not  been  content  with  a  mere  translation, 
but  he  has  added  a  multitude  of  notes, 
and  over  four  hundred  vignettes  to 
illustrate  the  chapters  and  the  text.  These 
pictures  are  in  black  and  white,  not  in  the 
many  colors  of  the  originals  in  the  manu¬ 
script,  but  they  serve  their  purpose  well 
in  exhibiting  sacred  art  and  throwing 
light  upon  the  text. 

This  is  not  the  only  English  translation 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  that  we  have, 
but  it  is  the  most  complete  and  useful. 
The  same  author  put  forth  an  edition  in 
1898,  being  a  supplement  to  an  edition  of 
the  hieroglyphic  text  and  vocabulary.  In 
1893  the  late  Paul  L.e  Page  Renouf  began 
to  publish  a  translation  with  commentary. 
This  work  has  been  completed,  but  it  is  a 
book  for  scholars,  and  is  largely  philo¬ 
logical  in  its  interest.  In  1894  Charles 
H.  S.  Davis  published  a  translation  of 
the  version  of  Pierret,  minus  the  notes. 
The  first  edition  was  that  of  Birch  in 
Bunsen’s  “Egypt,”  but  since  that  time 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  language,  the  archae¬ 
ology,  the  history  and  the  religion  of  the 
Egv'ptians,  and  all  these  advances  have 
added  to  the  excellence  of  the  present 
book. 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 

More  Light  for  Bible 
Readers* 

Of  the  volumes  which  will  stand  as 
the  literary  memorial  of  the  uicentennial 
anniversary  of  Yale  University,  the  work 
which  emanates  from  the  Semitic  and 
Biblical  Faculty  is  of  capital  interest,  as 
being  at  least,  “a  partial  indication  of 
the  character  of  the  studies  in  which  the 
University  teachers  are  engaged.” 

Most  of  the  essays  it  includes  were 
first  presented  to  the  Biblical  and  Semi¬ 
tic  Club,  and  they  are  arranged  in  their 
historical  order.  The  first  paper  has  to 
do  with  The  Tribes  of  Israel.  Professor 

•  Biblical  and  Semitic  Studies.  Criticml  and  historical 
Essays  by  members  of  the  Semitic  and  Biblical  Faculty 
of  Yale  University,  1901.  8*o  pp.  lii.  330. 


Edward  L.  Curtis,  of  the  Hebrew  de¬ 
partment,  presents  the  latest  results  of 
critical  study,  and  we  find  the  shapes  of 
the  patriarchs  growing  dim  in  the 
mist  of  a  tradition  which  was  written 
down  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  ceturies 
before  our  era. 

Professors  Kent  and  Sanders  give  an 
account  of  The  Growth  of  Israelitish 
Law.  After  tracing  it  from  the  prehis¬ 
toric  basis,  through  its  earliest  begin¬ 
nings  and  its  later  developments  in  the 
various  dispensations  in  oral  form,  our 
authors  show  how  it  was  finally  put  in 
written  form.  A  brief  quotation  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  term  of  their  conclusion. 
“Modern  investigation  has  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  laws  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  came  not  from  one  author 
but  from  a  myriad;  not  from  one  gen¬ 
eration  but  from  not  less  than  eight  cen¬ 
turies  of  generations.  Israelitish  law 
grew  gradually  and  progressively.  It 
grew  as  new  needs  and  new  conditions 
arose." 

Professor  Frank  C.  Porter  contributes 
a  long  paper  on  The  Yecer  Hara.  It  is 
a  study  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  sin,  and 
forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  mental,  religious  and 
theological  background  on  which  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  projected. 

Dr.  Warren  J.  Moulton  writes  on  the 
Significance  of  the  Transfiguration, 
which  he  apprehends  to  have  had  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  disciples’  comprehension  of 
Jesus,  and  also  upon  Jesus’s  own  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Professor  Benjamin  W.  Bacon  writes 
of  Stephen’s  Speech:  its  argument  and 
doctrinal  relationship.  Dr.  Bacon  is  al¬ 
ways  sprightly  and  interesting,  and  here 
he  gives  the  results  of  continued  studies, 
not  only  of  the  Biblical  text,  but  also  of 
the  parallel  and  allied  literature  both 
antecedent  and  subsequent. 

The  last  article  is  a  translation  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  C.  Torrey,  of  an  Arabic  his¬ 
tory  of  The  Mohammedan  Conquest  of 
Egypt  and  North  Africa  in  the  years 
643  to  705  A.  D.  The  author  of  the  his¬ 
tory  was  entirely  uncritical,  and  he  took 
his  task  quite  easily,  but  he  has  preserved 
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a  lot  of  items  about  the  invasion,  which 
are  worthy  of  record. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
collection  would  better  constitute  a  series 
of  review  articles,  but  spite  of  their 
miscellaneous  character,  they  serve  well 
their  primary  purpose  and  promise  to  be 
useful. 

Darkness  and  Light ^ 

That  the  zeal  of  the  International  Les¬ 
son  Committee  in  the  cause  of  temper¬ 
ance  is  not  always  according  to  knowl¬ 
edge  is  once  more  illustrated  by  the  selec¬ 
tion  for  a  lesson  in  tem))erance  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  most  important  iiuleed,  and  convey¬ 
ing  a  vital  Christian  truth,  but  one  to 
which  the  admonition  of  the  verse  chosen 
for  the  Golden  Text  is  merely  incidental. 
The  passage  properly  begins  with  verse  3. 
Its  import  is  the  contrast  between  those 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  epistle  in  which  this  passage  is 
found  was  written  to  Christians  of  Asia 
Minor  with  the  main  purpose  of  empha¬ 
sizing  and  explaining  the  new  moral  life 
of  the  believer  in  Christ,  which  grows 
out  of  the  relations  of  Christ  to  God, 
and  of  Christ  to  his  people.  Especial 
emphasis  is  laid  in  this  epistle  upon  the 
union  of  believers  with  one  another  in 
Christ  their  head,  and  the  ethics  of  this 
Gospel  are  therefore  pre-eminently  so¬ 
cial.  Thus  in  chapter  iv  we  find  the 
unity  of  believers  in  Christ  shown  as  the 
reason  why  each  individual  should  use 
his  peculiar  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  body,  the  Church — separation 
from  the  pagan  vices  of  their  earlier  life 
and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  their 
new  life  in  Christ  being  the  impera¬ 
tive  .social  duty  “because  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  one  of  another”  (iv.  25).  In  the 
chapter  of  our  lesson  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  early  vices  and  the  later  vir¬ 
tues  is  shown  as  that  between  darkness 
and  light  (v.  8).  Every  moral  rule  is 
enforced  by  evangelical  reasons,  as  Find- 

•The  Ihtbrnatiohal  Lesson  for  March  *3.  Temperance 
Lesson,  Bph.  v.  n-ai.  Golden  Text,  Eph.  v.  iS.  Be  not 
drunk  witn  wine  wherein  is  excess. 


lay  says,  the  entire  lesson  being  cap¬ 
able  of  being  summed  up  in  these  words : 
“The  believer  is  in  the  light:  the  works 
of  darkness  are  therefore  utterly  incon¬ 
gruous  and  abhorrent  to  him.”  He  is 
to  walk  accurately  (circumspectly,vs.i5) 
now  because  he  has  the  light  to  show 
him  the  way  ;  he  is  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  (vs.  16)  to  manifest  moral  pu¬ 
rity  because  of  the  moral  evil  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  world ;  with  regard  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  being  now  in  the  light 
he  is  to  be  not  foolish  but  perspicacious 
•( understanding, vs.  17)  ;  the  powerwhich 
moves  his  conduct  is  to  be  not  physical 
stimulant,  but  the  indwelling  Spirit,  (vs. 
18)  and  the  life  which  is  thus  lived  in 
the  light  of  God  will  inevitably  find  its 
expression  in  the  highest  form  of  self 
utterance — sacred  poetry  and  song — in 
thanksgiving  to  God  and  in  service  of 
men  (vss.  19 — 21). 

The  text  which  is  selected  as  epito¬ 
mizing  the  significance  of  the  lesson  is 
the  more  misleading  for  being  cut  in 
two  in  the  middle.  The  question  is  not 
the  evil  of  being  drunk  with  wine,  but 
the  lamentable  and  fatal  error  of  seeking 
in  the  physical  that  power  for  action 
which  is  to  l)e  found  only  in  the  spiritual. 
Not  wine,  but  the  spirit,  is  the  lesson  r 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  contrast  l>e- 
tween  life  in  the  darkness  and  life  in 
the  light.  I 

The  Prayer  MeetingjTopic 

For  the  week  beginning  with  March 
i6th,  the  topic  is  “Made  Sin  for  us,” 
2  Cor.  v:i4-2i  and  i  Peter  ii.24.  It  is 
the  great  message  of  reconciliation, 
given  not  as  a  doctrinal  statement  but  as 
a  message  of  love,  the  exceeding  love  of 
Christ,  impelling  him  to  bear  the  sins ‘of 
sinners  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and 
therefore  the  obligation  of  those  for 
whom  he  died  to  live,  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  him ;  and  this  is  entirely  possible 
for  their  very  nature  has  been  changed 
by  the  power  of  his  love.  The  man  in 
Christ  is  a  new  creature,  and  this  change, 
wrought  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  the 
revelation  of  the  love  of  God. 

The  purpose  of  prayer-meeting  medi¬ 
tation  is  not  doctrinal  instruction  but 
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spiritual  power.  If,  however,  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  perplexity  as  to  the  doctrine  seems 
to  dim  the'  spiritual  light  which  shines 
out  from  the  Scripture  passage,  it  may 
be  well  to  read  what  Roliertson  has  to 
say  on  this  passage  in  his  Forty-fifth  lec¬ 
ture  on  Corinthians,  which  may  be  found 
in  almost  any  public  library. 

Christian  Endeavor 

Home  Missions 

M.  Mar.  17.  The  promise.  John  12:  27-36.  • 

T.  Mar.  18.  The  calling'.  i  Cor.  1:  26-31. 

W.  Mar.  19.  The  leparation.  a.  Tim.  a:  1-4. 

T.  Mar.  ac.  The  power.  Jer.  i;  ii-ig. 

P.  Mar.  ai.  Shameful  silence,  a  Kings  7:  3-9. 

S.  Mar.  aa.  Glorious  speech.  Isa.  50:  4-10. 

Sun.  Mar.  a3.  Topic — ‘‘Our  own  for  Christ.”  Ps,  8$: 

1-13.  A  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Home  Missions. 

Why  should  home  and  foreign  missions  be  on  an  equal¬ 
ity? 

What  are  some  of  the  hardships  (he  home  missionary 
has  to  face? 

How  do  hame  missions  help  our  country? 

“Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth,” 
says  the  Psalm  we  study  to-night.  We 
are  proud  of  our  immense  grain  crops, 
our  abounding  orchards,  our  rich  mines ; 
but  all  these  that  we  get  out  of  the  earth 
will  do  the  nation  no  good  without  a 
crop  of  truth  coming  up  out  of  the  earth. 
That  is  what  will  enrich  us,  and  make  it 
possible  for  all  these  other  crops  to  en¬ 
rich  us. 

Our  home  duties  may  keep  us  from 
going  into  places  where  Christ  is  not 
know'n,  but  by  a  little  personal  sacrifice 
and  self-denial,  we  may  be  able  to  help 
toward  sending  some  one  more  gifted 
into  the  field.  By  the  careful  and  con¬ 
scientious  performance  of  the  duties  that 
lie  nearest  us,  we  may  gain  the  esteem 
and  love  of  our  friends,  so  that  when  ve 
tell  them  of  the  great  needs  or  the  great 
achievements  in  the  city  or  home  mis¬ 
sionary  fields,  they  may  be  led  by  the 
contagion  of  our  interest  to  desire  to  help 
on  the  good  work,  and  also  to  know  more 
of  it.  Christ  bade  his  Church  begin ' 
their  missionary  work  at  Jerusalerrt.  It 
is  for  us  to  do  the  same  thing,  here,  where 
we  are.  Foreign  work  can  hardly 
achieve  the  highest  success  unless  we 
show  some  result  at  home.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  news  of  the  disgraceful 
corruption  of  politics  in  the  city  of  New 
York  checked  the  spread  of  Christianity 


in  Japan.  We  need  to  save  our  own 
land  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  world. 

We  notice  that  Home  Mission  work 
very  speedily  becomes  a  contribution  t* 
the  resources  of  the  Church  instead  of  a 
drain  upon  them.  For  instance,  a  home 
missionary  society  recently  received 
from  an  Eskimo  home-mission  Sunday 
school  in  Alaska  $65  for  the  work  of  the 
society.  They  asked  that  $50  of  it  he 
appropriated  to  home-mission  work  in 
Porto  Rico. 

Of  Present  Interest 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  will  celebrate 
the  centennial  of  organized  home  mission 
work  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
country  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  of  this  city, 
next  May.  It  is  expected  to  inaugurate  the 
centennial  by  a  home  mission  service  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  every  congregation  in  Greater  New 
York. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  the  Moderator  pre¬ 
siding,  three  historical  addresses  will  be  given 
upon  a  “Review  of  the  Century.” 

(1)  To  the  Alleghenies,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Mc¬ 
Cook,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

(2)  From  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Rockies. 
Rev.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  D.D.,  St.  Louis. 

(3)  From  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific,  Rev. 
Edgar  P.  Hill,  D.D.,  Portland,  Ore. 

On  Tuesday  morning  there  will  be  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Missions, 
with  an  address  by  the  Chairman;  a  review 
of  the  year  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  and 
brief  centennial  addresses.  On  Tuesday  af¬ 
ternoon  the  Rev.  Wilson  Phraner,  D.D.,  pre¬ 
siding,  there  will  be  a  fellowship  meeting  with 
addresses  by  representatives  of  the  other 
Boards  of  the  Church  and  by  representatives 
from  the  Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist, 
Protestant  Episcopal  and  Reformed  Churches. 
The  centennial  celebration  will  close  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  with  a  great  popular  meeting. 

With  this  change  to  magazine  form  we  are 
making  a  special  endeavor  to  bring  The 
Evangelist  to  the  attention  of  your  friends. 
Will  you  help  us? 

If  you  will  send  us  a  list  of  friends  who 
are  interested  in  Church  literature,  we  will 
gladly  mail  sample  copies. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  desire  a  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  paper  in  each  Presbytery. 

We  are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  this 
work,  which  includes  news  items,  distribution 
of  sample  copies,  reception  of  subscriptions, 
etc. 

If  you  will  write  at  once  we  shall  be  glad 
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to  co-operatc  with  you  in  this  matter,  pro¬ 
vided  your  Presbytery  has  not  been  already 
assigned.  Address,  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

The  series  of  free  organ  concerts  given  by 
Mr.  William  C.  Carl  at  the  Old  First  Church, 
Fifth  avenue  and  Twelfth  street,  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  Tuesday  evenings,  March  18  and 
25,  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o’elock.  On  March 
13  Mr.  Carl  celebrates  his  tenth  anniversary 
as  organist  and  director  of  music  in  the  Old 
First  Church. 

Next  Tuesday  evening,  March  18,  at  eight 
o’clock,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Oratorio  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York  will  give  Robert  Schu¬ 
mann’s  Oratorio,  Paradise  and  the  Peri.  Mr. 
Frank  Damrosch  is  the  conductor,  and  the 
soloists  will  be  Mme  Gadski,  Soprano,  Mme 
Hissem  de  Moss,  soprano,  Mme  Gertrude 
May  Stein,  contralto,  Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hoose, 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Baernstein,  bass. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  open  to 
the  public  a  special  exhibition  of  unique  books 
in  remarkable  bindings,  with  mosaic,  chiseled 
leather,  and  symbolic  ornament  from  the  ate¬ 
lier  of  Charles  Meunier,  of  Paris,  beginning 
March  loth,  to  be  held  in  their  building. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-three  Fifth  avenue, 
this  city.  This  exhibition  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  remarkable  one  ever  offered  in  New 
York. 

Ministers  and  Churches 

Calls 

A.  L.  Hutchison,  D.D..  unanimously  by  the 
Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  which  he  has  been  serving  as  Stated 
Supply.  During  this  time  the  mem¬ 
bership  has  doubled,  the  Sunday  School 
has  greatly  increased  in  members  and  effi¬ 
ciency  and  every  department  of  church  work 
has  taken  on  new  life. 

The  Rev.  R.  A.  Friedrich,  of  the  First 
German  Presbyterian  Church,  Serving,  S.  D. 
to  the  German  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Accepted. 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  McGhee,  of  Bellona, 
N.  Y.,  to  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pratts- 
burgh. 

Rev.  Albert  Livermore,  formerly  of  Mon¬ 
tour  Falls,  N.  Y.,to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Canaseraga.  Accepted  and  entered  upon 
work. 

Installations 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Matthews,  D.D.,  of  Jack- 
son,  Tenn.,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Seattle,  Wash.^  Sunday, 
Feb.  2,  the  Revs.  A.  N.  Raven,  James  Thomp¬ 
son,  A.  J.  Canney,  W.  A.  Major,  Owen  Jones. 
Hugh  Gilchrist  and  S.  M.  Freeland  taking 
part  in  the  service. 

Rev.  H.  Hansman,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
North  River,  in  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  Y., 
Thursday,  Feb.  20.  Revs.  Jonathan  Green- 


leaf,  of  Sparta,  J.  K.  Baillie,  D.D.,  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  E.  A.  Hamilton,  of  Sussex,  and  J. 
Greenleaf  took  part  in  services. 

The  Rev.  J.  Forbes  Robinson,  Cohocton, 
N.  Y.,  Revs.  S.  W.  Pratt,  Arthur  J.  Waugh, 
James  R.  Robinson,  father  of  the  pastor,  and 
E.  R.  Evans,  Ph.D.,  taking  part. 

Rev.  Philip  A.  Schwartz.,  Jr.,  at  Arkport, 
N.  Y.,  March  13,  at  which  time  the  church 
celebrates  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 

Removals 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Wallace,  of  Tolono  and 
Prairie  View,  Ill.,  to  the  Huntingdon  Valley 
Church,  Pa. 

Churches  Organized 

Norwich,  N.  D.,  January  19,  by  Synod¬ 
ical  Missionary  Brown,  twelve  members.  El¬ 
der,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lloyd;  trustees,  Mr.  Edward 
Duckett,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Bacon,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Misseau. 

Russell,  N.  D.,  January  19,  by  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Harris,  Presbyterial  pastor  at  large. 

Accessions 

Downsville,  N.  Y. — Six  members  added 
on  profession  March  2,  2  candidates  were 
baptized,  making  a  total  of  35  in  a  little  over 
two  years  who  have  joined  on  profession. 
W.  W.  Cole,  pastor. 

Phelps,  N.  Y.,  has  received  18  new  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  last  two  months,  all  but  4  on  pro¬ 
fession  -of  their  faith.  One  entire  family 
joined  on  pofession.  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Waugh, 
pastor. 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y. — Westminster  Church 
added  23  to  its  membership  at  its  February 
communion,  making  with  a  former  addition 
an  increase  of  44  since  the  dedication  of  its 
new  church  in  the  fall,  and  bringing  the  mem¬ 
bership  up  to  over  300. 

Pennington,  N.  J. — Rev.  William  Allen, 
Jr.,  pastor,  March  2,  received  18  persons  into 
membership  by  confession  of  faith.  Several 
were  heads  of  families.  These  accessions 
were  not  the  result  of  special  services,  but  of 
earnest,  faithful  work  by  pastor  and  people. 

Hersman,  III. — Twenty-six  new  members 
were  received  by  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Sunday,  March  2. 

Clinton,  III.— The  Sunday  School  has  re¬ 
ceived  109  new  members. 

Brooklyn,  Mich. — March  2  fifteen  united 
with  the  church,  eleven  on  profession  of  faith. 
Others  will  come  in  later. 

Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  has  added  8  to  its  31 
members,  after  meetings  conducted  by  the 
evangelistic  committee  of  Presbytery. 

Saginaw,  Mich. — Warren  Avenue  Church, 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Tewell,  pastor,  has  received 
51  new  members,  40  on  the  recent  confession 
of  faith  and  ii  by  letter,  after  three  weeks  of 
extra  prayer  and  praise  sermons.  During  the 
past  year  the  church  has  entirely  canceled  its 
indebtedness  and  received  74  new  members  in¬ 
to  communion. 
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Audubon,  Ia. — Sunday,  February  23,  was 
a  great  day  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  be¬ 
ing  reception  day  for  new  members.  The 
devotional  services  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
E.  E.  Reed,  of  Storm  Lake,  president  of 
Buena  V'ista  College,  and  Rev.  E.  B.  Cousins. 
Sixty-four  in  number  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  pastor  the  rite  of  baptism,  59  others 
were  received  on  confession  of  faith.  After 
this  seven  children  received  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  The  oldest  was  years  and  the 
youngest  was  8  years  old.  Of  those  received 
on  confession,  2  were  over  60;  7  were  be¬ 
tween  50  and.  60;  14  were  between  40  and 
50;  22  were  between  30  and  40;  20  were  be¬ 
tween  20  and  30;  18  between  15  and  20;  17 
between  12  and  15,  and  15  under  12.  Of  the 
123  there  are  52  heads  of  families  repre¬ 
sented,  48  of  which  are  new  families  added 
to  the  congregation. 

Hurley,  S.  D. — Seven  members  were  re¬ 
cently  received  into  the  Harmony  Church, 
Rev.  M.  M.  Whiteford,  pastor,  all  but  two 
by  profession.  Four  of  them  are  heads  of 
families.  Special  evangelistic  meetings  have 
been  held,  with  aid  of  Evangelist  R.  W.  Jami¬ 
son,  of  Sioux  City,  la. 

Huron,  S.  D. — Rev.  R.  A.  Vander  Las, 
pastor,  received  18  new  members,  half  of 
them  by  profession,  8  of  whom  are  young  men 
and  4  of  whom  were  baptized. 

Rapid  City,  S.  D. — Seven  new  lyembers 
were  welcomed  into  this  church  in  the  Black 
Hills  at  their  January  communion,  five  of 
them  by  profession. 

Buffalo,  N.  D. — Rev.  Fred  Jay  Hibbard, 
pastor,  received  12  new  members  after  spe¬ 
cial  meetings  in  which  Evangelist  Jones,  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  assisted. 

Pony,  Mont. — Four  persons  were  received 
into  the  church  as  a  result  of  special  services, 
and  others  are  expected. 

Sand  Coulee  and  Stockett,  Mont. — De¬ 
cember  15,  5  new  members,  and  January  12, 
3  others  were  received.  These  fields  are  in 
a  coal  mining  region ;  the  camp  somewhat 
unsettled,  work  difficult  and  ofttimes  dis¬ 
couraging,  yet  the  church  has  done  well  un¬ 
der  these  conditions.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  minister. 

Chinook,  Mont. — Three  new  members  have 
been  added. 

Deaths 

The  Rev.  Berend  Van  der  Las,  well  known 
in  Milwaukee  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  Hol¬ 
land  Presbyterian  Church,  died  at  Grundy 
Centre,  Iowa.  February  ii  aged  77.  After 
♦en  years  in  Milwaukee  Dr.  Van  der  Las  in 
1874  accepted  a  call  to  Iowa,  where  he  has 
since  resided. 


Presbyteries 

Bloomington — Hoopeston,  Ill.,  April  8,  7.30 
P.M. 

Chicago— Woodlawn  Park  Church,  April  7, 
at  10.30  A.M.  J.  Frothingham,  S.  C 

Dayton  — The  Fourth  Church,  Monday,  April 
14,  1902,  7.30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

Erie — Titusville,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  April  8,  7.30 
P.M.  R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  S.  C. 

Genesee — Castile,  N.  Y.,  April  14,  at  7.30  P.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Grand  Rapids  —Grand  Rapids  Westminster 
Church,  Tuesday,  April  8,  2.30  P.M. 

D.  A.  Jewell,  S.  C. 

Highland.  —  Presbyterian  Church,  Clifton, 
Kansas,  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

Geo,rge  Hayman,  S.  C. 

Kalamazoo. — First  Church,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Tuesday,  April  8,  7.30  P.M.  Women’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  on  Wednesday,  9  A.M. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  S.  C. 

Kansas  City — Holden,  Mo.,  April  8,  7.30 
P.M.  John  H.  Miller,  S.  C. 

Logansport — First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  8,  at  7.30  P.M. 
Church  records  and  Presbyterial  assessments 
called  for.  H.  G.  Rice,  S.  C. 

Nebraska  City — First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Beatrice,  April  i,  at  7.30  P.M.  Statis¬ 
tical  reports,  narrative  of  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Sunday-school  reports,  assessments 
and  Sessional  records  called  for. 

Thomas  L.  Sexton,  S.  C. 

Peoria — Ipava,  Ill.,  Monday,  April  14,  7.30 
P.M.  T.  A.  CORNELISON,  S.  C. 

Saginaw — Warren  Avenue  Church,  Saginaw, 
E.  S.  April  8,  7.30  P.M.  Sessional  records, 
statistical  returns  and  annual  assessments 
called  for.  Thomas  Middlemis,  S.  C. 

Santa  Fe — First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ra¬ 
ton,  N.  M.,  April  8,  at  7.30  P.M. 

S.  W.  Curtis,  S.  C. 

Springfield — Mason  City,  Ill.,  April  8,  at 
7.30  P.M.  The  Women’s  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Societies  will  meet  the 
morning  of  the  same  day.  Notify  the  Rev. 
i\.  S.  fciye.  Mason  City,  for  entertainment, 
up  to  April  5.  Thomas  D.  Logan,  S.  C. 

Stockton — First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mo¬ 
desto,  Cal.,  April  ii,  at  7.30  P.M.  Church 
apportionments  and  sessional  records  called 
for.  Moses  D.  A.  Steen,  S.  C. 

Syracuse  adjourned,  meet  in  Memorial 
Church,  Syracuse,  April,  14,  1902,  3  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C.. 

Topeka,  Rossville,  Kan.,  Tuesdav  evening.- 

A.  H.  Harshaw,  S.  C. 

Wellsborough — Kane,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  April  8, 
at  7.30  P.M.  A.  C.  Shaw.  . 

Zanesville — Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Zanesville,  April  14,  at  ^  P.ld. 

Lester  S.  Boyce,  S.  C. 


Leading 
Chefs  & 
Pastry 
Cooks  use 
Royal 
Baking 
Powder 


_ Absoltftely  Piste 

Makes  the  finest  flavored,  most  delicioos  food 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YCRK. 


Conduct  IS  the  inumh-picce  oi  character. — 
Phillips  Brooks. 

Gentleness  and  kindness  will  make  our 
homes  a  paradise  upon  earth. — Bartol. 

The  horizon  of  life  is  broadened  chiefly  by 
the  enlargement  of  heart. — Hugh  Black. 

A  noble  nature  can  alone  attract  the  noble 
and  alone  knows  how  to  retain  them. — Goethe. 


AH  Humors 


GENERAL  DEBILITY 


**For  a  run  down  and  weakened  condition  of  the  •yatt'in, 
nervous  prostration,  or  paralysiK,  1  consider  it  has  no  eoiial/’ 
Mrs.  H.  a.  Winter,  Barum,  Iowa 

‘  I  irreatly  prefer  the  Electropoise  to  anr  and  all  amnoies 
for  the  cure  of  the  sick  of  which  I  have  any  know  ledge.' 

Clinton  Colgrovk,  M.  D.,  Yorkshire,  N.  Y, 

SLEEPLESSNESS 

“Sufferetl  two  years,  tried  everythiujf.  Helped  me  mar- 
velttuslyr  Has  don^  wonders  for  some  members  of  my  church.” 

KEV.  J.  N.  Short,  Lowell. ' 

”1  can  conscientiously  indorse  the  Klectropoise  a.s  the  must 
marvelous  curative  agent  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  I 
was  going  down  hill  at  a  rapid  rate;  suffered  from  insomnia 
and  nervousneaa;  appetite  very  poor.  To-day  1  sleep  soundly, 
enioy  my  food,  my  nervousness  is  gone,  and  a  rheumatic  and 
kidney  trouble  is  steadily  improving.” 

XRR.  a.  J.  DaRWood,  1317  S.  47th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^Vrite  for  information  and  testimonials.  Describe  your 
syuiptomsHiid  we  will  advise  you.  Mention  this  publication. 

ELECTROPOISE  COMI»AXY,  1123 Broadway.  New  York. 


Are  impure  matters  which  the  skin, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs  can  not 
take  care  of  without  help,  there  is  such 
an  accumulation  of  them. 

They  litter  the  whole  system. 

Pimplee,  boils,  eczema  and  other 
eruptions,  loss  of  appetite,  that  tired 
feeling,  bilious  turns,  fits  of  indigestion, 
dull  headaches  and  many  other  troubles 
are  due  to  them. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

Remove  all  humors,  overcome  all  their 
effects,  strengthen,  tone  and  invigorate 
the  whole  system. 

Testimonials  of  remarkable  cares  mailed  on  re- 
(jaest.  C.  1.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Maas. 


What  a  Breakfast  Relish  a  dainty  slice  of 
fine  cured  Ham,  cut  thin  and  cooked  to  a  turn, 
affords;  or  toothsome  Bacon  with  eggs,  or  as 
an  added  flavor  to  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 

A  good  cook  suggests  “A  Baked  Ham  for 
Dinner.”  It  makes  one  hungry  to  hear  such 
appetizing  reminders.  They  will  like  pleas¬ 
antly  affect  our  readers  as  they  notice  the 
Ferris  firm  is  advertising  in  our  columns; 
their  products  are  famed  for  choicest  flavor 
and  perfect  condition.  Housekeepers  who  in¬ 
sist  upon  having  their  tables  furnished  with 
the  Ferris  Hams  and  Bacon  will  have  their 
reward. 

A  certain  distinguished  Methodist  preacher 
had  been  eating  too  freely  of  city  oats,  and 
was  kicking  over  the  traces.  Dr.  .\rthur  Ed¬ 
ward  spoke  kindly  and  thoughtfully  of  him, 
and  remarked:  “Oh,  well,  he  will  be  all  right 
in  time.  We  will  pull  his  hin<l  shoes  and 
turn  him  out  to  grass  for  a  while.  We  will 
make  a  twenty-third  Psalm  of  him.” — Interior. 

“Farming  is  a  great  science,  isn’t  it?” 
“Say,  my  friend,  it's  more  than  that;  it’s  a 
composite  of  many  sciences.  For  instance,  to¬ 
day  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  agricultural 
duties  I  had  to  practice  chiropody.”  “How  was 
that?”  “Why,  cut  the  corn  on  the  foot  of 
the  hill.” — Christian  .\dvocate. 

Homeseekers  and  Landseekers 

Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  for  the 
new  lands  of  the  Great  West.  Three 
fast  through  trains  daily,  equipped  with 
finest  high-back  seat  coaches  and  finest 
up-to-date  PuHman  parlor  and  sleeping 
cars.  Dining  car  serves  famous  indi¬ 
vidual  club  meals,  35c.  to  $1,00.  Good 
connections  with  principal  trains  of  con¬ 
necting  lines.  For  information  of  trip, 
also  regarding  cheap  Western  lands, 
write  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  291 
Main  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

How  Some  of  Our  Readers  Can  Kake  Money 

Htyinir  read  of  the  eacceaa  of  some  of  yonr  readers  eell- 
iog  Dish-washers,  I  have  tried  the  work  wnth  wonderful 
snccess.  I  have  not  made  less  than  ^9.00  any  day  for  the 
last  six  months.  The  Monnd  City  Dish-washer  gives  good 
satisfaction  and  every  family  wants  one.  A  lady  can  wash 
and  dry  the  dishes  without  removing  her  gloves  and  can  do 
the  work  in  two  minutes.  I  got  my  sample  machine  from 
the  Mound  City  Dish-Washer  Co.,  of  8t.  Louis,  Mo.  I  used 
it  to  take  orders  and  sold  13  Dish-washers  the  first  day. 
The  Mound  City  Dish-Washer  Co.  will  start  you.  Write 
them  for  particulars.  Ladies  cando  as  well  as  men. 

JOHH  F.  M. 


Bluhx-Mblvili-k.— On  Thursday.  March  6th,  l)y  Rev. 
Dunlan  J.  McMillan.  D.D  ,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
motter,  Amy.  daughter  of  Louise  M.  and  tlie  late  James 
Munro  Melville,  to  Frederick  Blume. 


IDrWHOHBOK)  eyewaters 


Fried  Onions 

Indirectly  Caused  the  Death  of  the  World’s 
Greatest  General. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Napoleon  was  a  gor- 
mand,  and  inordinate  lover  of  the  good  things  of 
the  table,  and  history  further  records  that  his  fa¬ 
vorite  dish  was  fried  onions ;  his  death  from  cancer 
of  stomach  it  is  claimed  also,  was  probaly  causcsl 
from  his  excessive  indulgence  of  this  fondness  for 
the  odorous  vegetable. 


OUMMER  HOME  on  Long  Island  can  be  rented  for  the 
O  summer  from  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Trolley  to 
the  seashore^  One  hour  from  23d  street.  Foi  particulars 
address  “Vacatiom  Dfpt.” 

“  The  Evangelist,’’  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  onion  is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  article  of 
food,  in  fact  has  many  medicinal  qualities  of  value, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  mure  indigestible 
article  than  fried  onions,  and  to  many  people  they 
arc  simply  poison,  but  the  oniondoes  notstand  alone 
in  this  respect.  Any  article  of  food  that  is  not 
thoroughly  digested  becomes  a  source  of  disease  and 
discomfort  whether  it  be  fried  onions  or  beef  steak. 

The  reason  why  any  wholesome  food  is  not 
promptly  digested  is  because  the  stomach  lacks  some 
important  element  of  digestion,  some  stomachs  larks 
peptone,  others  are  deficient  in  gastric  juice,  still 
others  lack  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  one  thing  necessary  to  do  in  any  case  of  poor 
digestion  is  to  supply  these  elements  of  digestion 
which  the  stomach  lacks,  and  nothing  does  this  so 
thoroughly  and  safely  as  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

Dr.  Richardson  in  writing  a  thesis  on  treatment  of 
dyspepsia  and  indigestion,  closes  his  remarks  by  say¬ 
ing.  “for  those  suffering  from  acid  dyspepsia,  shown 
by  sour,  watery  risings,  or  for  flatulent  dyspepsia 
shown  by  gas  on  stomach,  causing  heart  trouble  and 
difficultbreatbing,  as  wellasfor  all  other  forms  of 
stomach  trouble,  the  safest  treatment  is  to  take  one 
or  two  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  each 
meal.  I  advise  them  because  they  contain  no  harm¬ 
ful  drugs,  but  are  composed  of  valuable  digestives, 
which  act  promptly  upon  the  food  eaten.  I  never 
knew  a  case  of  indigestion  or  even  chronic  dyspepsia 
which  Stuart’s  Tablets  would  not  reach.” 

Cheap  cathartic  medicines  claiming  to  cure  dys¬ 
pepsia  and  indige-tion  can  have  no  effect  whatever 
in  actively  digesting  the  food,  and  to  call  any  cathar¬ 
tic  medicine  a  cure  for  indigestion  is  a  misnomer. 

Every  druggist  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
sells  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  they  are  not 
^  only  the  safest  and  most  successful  but  the  most 
scientific  of  any  treatment  fur  indigestion  and 
stomach  troubles. 
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Published  Am  Dm  1901m  The 

REVISED  BIBLE 

■  EdUmd  by  thm  Ammmhimn  Rmmimlon  OommMmm. 

“  By  remarkably  unanimous  consent  America  now  possesses  the 
most  excellent  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ever  published  in 
the  Eng;lish  tongue.  There  has  been  neither  party  or  faction  dis¬ 
cernible  in  the  welcome  paid  by  biblical  scholarship  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  revision  of  the  Bible.” — The  Interior, 

The  Sunday  School  Times  says  it  is  “the  standard  translation 
of  the  Bible  for  the  English-speaking  world.” 

Long  Primer  type,  ail  styles  of  binding.  India  paper  edition 
ready  about  Aprii  ist. 

$r'^upwitfds.  h’  leading  booksellers  or  send  for  catalogue  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pub’s,  37-41  East  18th  St.,  New  York. 


ig^ICHOLA  TESLA  says  : 

“  for  every  man  who  perishes 
from  the  effects  of  a  stimulant  at 
least  one  thousand  die  from  the 
oonsequenoes  of  drinking  impure 
water.” 

NOW  DON’T  WORRY! 

For  all  yon  have  to  do  Is  to  drop  a  line  to  the 

DUPLEX  FILTER  CO., 

IS6  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

They  will  RENT  you  one  of  their  Self-Cleaning  Filters  for  t6.00  per 
year  install  It  and  keep  It  In  order  free  of  ci<arge.  It  Is  the  only 
SBLF-CIiBANlNO  FILTER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

1  Used  by 

1  HOSPITALS 

Endorsed  by 

PHYblCIANS 

Recommended  by  I 

CHEMISTS  1 
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eis.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

PMtnge  Is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For  all  other  countries 
m  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for  postage. 

Advertising  Kates  on  application.  Special  rates  for  special  positions.  Ma'riage  and  Death  Notices,  10  ern's  a  line. 

Change  of  Address. — When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be  given.  The  notice 
ihottld  be  sent  one  week  before  the  change  it  to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances. — If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice  to 
that  effect  should  be  sent.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  subKription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your  wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscription  is  paid. 

How  to  Remit. — Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on  New  York  Express  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Thb  Kvancslist  Publishing  Co.  Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Dnarallable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO.MPANY, 

.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Entered  at  second-class  matter  in  the  New  York  Post-Office, 

To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  country  church  who  will  send  us  his  name  and  address  we  will  send  from 
»  me  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  Ths  Evancslist  for  distribution  among  his  people. 


BKOWN  BROS.  &  CO. 


PHILA.,  NBW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS  BALTIMORE 

CUNNBCTBD  BT  PBIVATE  WIBE8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Bay  acd  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I  narfaef’ 
ment  i^ecurities  on  Commission,  an ▼*»o*.sii^an. 
Revive acconnts of  Banks,  Bank-  CAfu (•{fi’lfic 
ers.  Corporations,  Firms  and  Indi-  into 

vidaals  on  favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  diawn  broad 
on  all  points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn 
in  the  U.  S.  on  ^reign  Coontries,  including  So.  Africa. 
Int«ni«tlon»l  Checqaes  OartlfloatM  of  Dopoalt. 
T  PTTPPC  flP  rPPTtTT  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 
l^EllEIvO  UE  URELlll  Exchange,  and  make 

cable  Transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and 
Travelers  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co  ,  Lor  don 


Frederick  A.  Booth « 

Care  of  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 
REAL  ESTATE  INSURANCE 


31  V  C  A  D  6  Our  Customers 
I  T  C#%IC9  Have  Tested  .. 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgragres 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mail  to  any  address 
BEESWORTTH  It  ION»€l, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,BoSTON.  Qham.of  Commerce.CHlcaoo 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


LOANS 

.esidents  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  valley  are 
renumerative  and  safe.  They  borrow  to 
build  homes,  bring  new  land  onder 
cultivation,  invest  in  live  stock,  etc. 

Fourteen  years  of  success  in  supply* 
ing  conservative  capitalists  with  high 
grade  first  mortgage  securities  warrants 
us  in  soliciting  correspondence  from 
parties  having  money  which  they  desire 
to  invest  in  real  estate  securities  of  un¬ 
questioned  safety.  The  charges  for  our 
services  are  moderate.  References  given. 

Ail  Correcpondence  Promptly  Answered. 

F.  E.  McCURRIN  A  CO., 

Investment  Bankers  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 


5%  FARE  MORTGAGES 

y  t)  Iowa  and  Ulnnesotii  real  estate.  Full 
^  deecrjptlons  on  application.  If  Inter¬ 

ested  e  "Ite  J .  S.  Varland.  Buffalo  Oenter.Ia. 

Real  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  sale.  If  you  want  to  sell  or  buy  (no  niatier 
where  located)  send  description  and  cash  price  and  get 
(FREE)  my  mcoeaafnl  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRAN¬ 
DER,  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED,  by  a  Senior  in  Princeton  University, 
t.  the  son 'of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  tutor  during  tiie  comingsnmmer. 

Address  C.  H.,  care  The  Evangelist, 

IM  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Qliffflida 

t 

morning 

and 

evening 
trains 

For  busy  people  who  want  to 
make  the  journey  quickly  with 
the  conveniences  of  luxurious 
travel.  f  10  a.  m. 

Leave  Chicago  ^  8:00  p.  m. 

(  11:30  p.  ni. 

.  VIA 

CHICA80  ft  NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION  PACIFIC  AND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R’YS 

The  best  of  Everything. 

ALL  AGENTS  BELL  TICKETS  BY  THIS 
ROUTE 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

CIsshms  and  beaatiries  tha  baia 
PiomoM  a  luxuriant  growth, 
irwrer  Falls  to  Bestora  Orax 
Hair  to  Its  Toothful  Color. 
CoxM  scalp  diseases  a  hsir  islUna 


LeftTesSio  5  fc^ lonjrbyS  or  81-3  feet  broad:  perfectly 
Immense,  and  make  a  plant  which  for  tropical  luxuriance 
has  no  equal.  Added  to  this  wonderful  foliage  effect  are 
the  mammoth  lily  like  blossoms,  18  to  15  Inches  long,  snow- 
white.  with  a  rich  and  exquisite  fragrance.  Plants  bloom 
perpetually  all  summer  in  the  garden,  or  all  the  year 
round  in  pOts.  Not  only  is  it  the  grandest  garden  or  fawn 
plant,  but  as  a  pot  plant  for  large  windows,  rerandas, 
nails,  or  conservatories.  It  rivals  the  choicen  palms  In 
f  oUa^  to  say  nothing  of  Its  magnlfloent  flowers.  Thiires 
In  any  soil  or  situation,  and  grows  and  blooms  all  the 
year,and  will  astonh  b  every  one  with  its  magniflcence— 
so  novel,  effective,  free  growing  and  fragrant. 

Fine  plants,  which  will  soon  bloom  and  reach  full  per- 
fe'  tion,  MSe*  eacht  8  for  60c.t  8  for  81*00  by 
mail,  postpaid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  eondltton, 

017R  OR£AT  CATAI^OGITE  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits;  pro-  , 
fuscly  Illustrated;  Large  Colored  Plates:  136  page8;Fttra 
to  any  who  expect  to  order.  Many  great  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

HOOPING-COUGH 

CROUP. 

Rooh’s  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  Ei^lUh  Core  without  In¬ 
ternal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  A  Son,  Queen 
Victoria  St.  London,  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fongera 
Jt  Co.,  30  North  WlllUm  St.  N  Y. 

I  THE  OLD  £NGUSH  I  j 

F  AMILY  MEDICINE 


OVKR  70  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints;  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism ; 
ensures  SLEEP ;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  so  common  with 
Mercury  and  other  drugs;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH. 
33  Euston  Road,  King's  Crass.  LONDON. 
E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agei.h. 

NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere. 


Low  Rates 
West 


From  Chicago  to 

S30  oo  SM”"'’ 

Salt  Lake 

$30.  50  Spokane 

OO  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Van¬ 
couver,  Victoria,  etc. 

Daily  during  March  and  April,  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars  every  day.  Personally 
Conducted  Excursions  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  For  descriptive  pamphlets 
and  full  particulars  apply  to  your  nearest 
ticket  agent  or  address 

CHICAGO  C  NORTH-WESTERN  RY. 

461  Broulwa;,  -  New  Tork  435  Vme  St.,  -  Cincinasti 
601  Ches’t  St.,  Philadelphia  507  Soiithleld  St.,  Pittabnrr 
368  Washington  St.,  Boston  234  Snperior  St.,  CIoTsland 
301  Main  St.,  •  -  BnlTalo  17  Campns  Hartini,  Betnit 
212Clark8t.,  -  Chicago  2  last  ting  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

Efficiently  Serves  a  Vast  Ter¬ 
ritory 

by  through  service  to  and  from  the  following  cities: 


OMAHA,  NEB. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
HOT  SPRINGS.  ARK. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
PEORIA.  ILL. 
EVANSVILLE,  IND 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
VICKSBURG.  MISS. 


Weekly  through  service  between  Chlca'go  and  between 
Cincinnati 

AND  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Connections  at  these  terminals  for  the 

EAST.  SOUTH,  WEST,  NORTH 


Fast  and^  Handsomely  Equipped  Steam-Heated 
Trains — Dining  Cars — Buffet-Library  Cars — 
Sleeping  Cars  — Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 

A.  H.  HANSON,  Qen’l  Pasa’r  Agent,  CHICAGO. 


I 


EVANGELISTS 

FOLLOWERS^  HI  TPrH 

swfORms  U  KL/ll 


AND 


There  is  a  time  to  all  things. 


THIS  IS 
THE  TIME 


Who  want  to  travel  in 

COM  FORT 

Wish  to  journey  with 

RESPECTABLE  and  REFINED  PEOPLE 

And  those  who  can  appreciate  the 

..  BKSX  .. 

Always  take  the  trains  of  the 


When  on  a  visit  to 

CALIFORNIA  ^^p^^roERs 

Or  to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  to  Old  Mexico,  to 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  or  through  the  Golden  Gate 
to  China,  Japan,  Australia,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine 
Islands,  or  around  the  world, 

“SUNSET  UniTEb:* 

(PALATIAL  HOTEL  ON  WHEELS). 

Superb  Equipment  Fast  Time 

Leave  New  York  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
Dining  Car  and  Special  Compartment  Car  to  New  Or¬ 
leans, 

NEW  COAST  LINE 

Between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  passing  througii 
the  principal  Pacific  Coast  resorts  of  CulifomTa,  briugs 
passengers  directly  to  center  of  City  of  San  Francistm  with¬ 
out  water  transfers. 

For  full  information,  free  illustrated  pamphlets,maps  and 
time-tables ;  also  lowest  rates,  sleeping  car  tickets,  ao'd 
baggage  checked,  apply  to 

E.  HAWLET,  A.  O.  T.  M. 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  E.  P.  A. 

349  Broadway,  or  1  Battery  Place, 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 
Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  far  a  copy  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Rice  CooK  Book,  containing  two  hundred  receipts. 


PINE  TREE  INN 

Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 
ALBERT  A.  LeROY 

Proprietor 


Queen  &  Crescent  l^oute 


Southern  Railway. 


On  January  6, 1902,  the  Chicago  A 
Florida  Special  will  go  Into  service 
for  the  season.  Magnificent  train, 
dining  cars,  composite  and  observa¬ 
tion  cars,  through  compartment  and 
open  standard  sleepers  from  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Plt»- 
buig,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  to 
St.  Augustine  without  change.  Three 
trains  daily  Cincinnati  to  Florida. 
Through  sleepers  St. Louis  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  Double  daily  service  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  New  Orleans,  twenty-four 
hour  schedules.  Winter  tourist  tick¬ 
ets  at  low  rates  now  on  sale. 

Write  for  free  printed  matter, 
w.  j.  MUHPHv,  w.  e.  RiNcanaoN. 

.  OCM'L  MaMAacR.  acN‘1.  RAsa'an  Aar., 

CIMCIHMATI. 


CRKST  VIEW  8ANATOBIUBI 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


SOCKLAin)  CEMETERY 

HERMONT-ON-THE-HDDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

THE  BOARDS 

Ulsslons,  ■  ■  ■  1&6  Fifth  Ave.,  Kew  York. 


Home  Ulsslons, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Church  Erection, 
Kducatlon, 
Publications  and  S 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Kreedmen, 

Aid  for  Collegts, 


1319  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


5lti  Market  St.,  Plttsbnrg,  Pa. 
30  Mom  auk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  FROMOTIHG  THE  GOSPEL 

AMOHG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  FORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

iOommonlF  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Mlnisteisand  Missionaries  Its  Maiineis’  Church, 
46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  rellglout 
services  in  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
nationalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
slependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Ree.  Sami'bl  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wh.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Tbkophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  K.  Jesnp.  President 

organizes  Cnion  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  sett'ed 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denomlnatiunal  strife  avoided.  Work 
abides.  2468  new  schools  started  In  1901;  also  105  frontier 
ohu''cbes  from  schools  previously  established.  78  years  of 
prosperity.  Aid  and  share  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new 
school,  furnishing  helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700 
supports  a  missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters 
slirect  from  mlrs  onary  youaid.  Send  cont  Ibuttonsto 
E,  P.  BANCROFT,  Dis.trecretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen  ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  cf  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  in  New 
York;  puts  II  irarles  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor's  Magazine,  the 
Seam  in't  Friend  and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Cbas.  A. 
■STODTiABD,  Prea;  W.  C.  Stubobs,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
Stitt,  D  D.,  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Organized  1825.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  or 
dialects.  By  its  Oolportage,  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools, 
Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  educational 
and  humane  institutions,  and  by  Its  literature  created  and 
lssu>  d  at  Foreicni  Mission  Stations,  it  reaches  vast  num- 
'lers  its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  is  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  It  earnestly 
appoals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  ISO 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of 
Industry.  .  .  . 

During  its  existence  more  than  45  000  have  been  in  its 
school,  and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  hnnce. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:80  to  4 :30  P.  M. ;  Sunday-school, 
2to8P.M  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12.40to  3  p.m. 
except  Saturday;  atdlnner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Vlsl 
tors  welcome  at  all  times.  Mobris  K.  Jesup,  Piet :  F.  F. 
Camp,  Treas.;  Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
Barnabd,  Supt. 

For  Over  Sixty  Years. 

•  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootbino  Stbup  has  been  used  for  over 
sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  wmld. 
"Twenty-Ave  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs. 
'Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Don’t  tie  the  top  of  yonr 
Jelly  ond  preserve  Jars  in 
tbcold  fashioned  way.  Seal 
^  ^  /  them  by  the  new,  quick, 
ys,  SV  y  gfVs  obsolutcly  sure  wa^by 
a  thin  coating  of  nre 
M  ■  h  “  I  wl Rcllned  Paraffine.  Has 
^  U  I  W  iSll  ho  tasto  or  odor.  Is 
W  K'  ^  held 

.  p-;  ' proof.  Kastly  applied. 
hk)  Useful  in  adozen  other 
ways  al>out  the  bouse. 

Wl  F’uli  directions  with 
c»he. 

Sold  everywhere.  Mode  by 

^fTSfsiuPPED  OMAPPROVAl 

m  and  Ten  Days  Free  Trial.  Sataeemt 

li^^  12  <iepo»it  requireuon  our  wheels  In  advance. 

ifM  1^  1902  Models.  $9  to  $15 

lAKA  lii  '900  A  ’01  Models,  besf  makes,  $7  to  $11 

|AMiyuM5fM7  Smoond  -hmnd  Whmmlm 

makes  aud  models,  good  as  new,  ^ 
KCflHBRratott.  Great  Factory  Clearing  Sate. 

HM  JPUUl  ^KIDER  AOmiT  wanted  tn 

Wv  each  town.  Yoa  can  Earn  A  Ulcjroledls 
WWM  Btiitwtlog  catalogs  A  make  monejrnisf 
*  mJiW  Write  at  oru^  tor  iigy>rtefs  Aonrifiililsitrs 

MEAD 

CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES 

ORGANS  of  all  sizes.  Latest  Improvements 

UscV’lllOO  Pn  BOSTON-NEW  TOBK 
llAollllUO  UU.,  PHIL’A-CHICAOO 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 

JUENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  Cen’l  Manager 

TROT,  N.  T.  and  NEW  YORK  CITY 

MANUFACTURER  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


EnO  RIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  8.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

SO  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


^  OXVkOB  BBLLB,  PEAL8  AND  OHimS, 

/IW  or  LAU  anPBxioB  iboot  oorrxk  amd 

ffV,  EAST  IltDIA  TIM  OMLT. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THS  a.  W.VANDtfZXN  CO.,  OlnuInnaSI.O. 

CHURCH  BELLS  and*f?EALS 

Best  Saperior  Oopper  and  Tin.  Get  onr  price. 

MoSHANKBSLL  FOUNDRY*  Baltlmore»M<l. 


arc  sending  a  copy  of  the  new^‘  EVANGELIST  AND 
RELIGIOUS  REVIEW"  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  believing  that  its  larger  scope  will 
appeal  to  them  as  a^  source  of  information  which  has  no  par¬ 
allel  in  religious  journalism.  The  special  methods  of  securing 
denominational  and  interdenominational  news  will  meet  the 
demand  for  facts  and  the  growing  spirit  of  interdenominational 
interest  to  a  degree  never^  before  attempted. 

The  **  RELIGIOUS  REVIEW "  Department  will  present 
the  views  of  other  papers — religious  and  secular — on  all  subjects 
of  vital  interest.  aTheJ  peculiar  problems  of  the  various 
churches  will  be  given  as  they  arc  apprehended  by  them¬ 
selves,  as  also  [the  views  of  the  secular  papers  on  topics  of 
religious  interest. 

We  know  you  arc  interested  in  this  departure  in  religious 
journalism,  never  before^attempted,  and  certainly  of  the  highest 
importance. 

We  make  a  special  rate  to  ministers  of  two  dollars,  or 
ten  weeks  trial  for  twenty-five  cents. 


$2.00  _ _ . .  1902 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  ‘^THE 
EVANGELIST  AND  RELIGIOUS  REVIEW." 


The  Evangelist 
156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 
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